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PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1883. 


‘ 
%, “BIRDS OF PASSAGE.” BY JEAN AUBERT. 2. “THE CAPTIVE.”’ BY MISS E. GARDNER. 3. “ON THE THRESHOLD.” BY A. ROBAUDI. 4. “ALMA PARENS.” BY W. A. BOUGUEREAU. 


5. “ PORTRAIT OF MLLE G.” 
bY A. AUBLET. 6, “* PORTRAIT OF MME. KRAUSS (OF THE OPERA)."’ BY G. CLAIRIN. 7, “LOVE THE PILOT,’’ BY J, COOMANS. 


(Copyright by Montague Marks, 1883.) 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM LOAN 
COLLECTION. 





THE loan collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is neither better nor worse than on former occa- 
sions. Many of the pictures have been on exhibition 
before, but it would be unfair to charge this want of 
novelty to the gentlemen who have had the difficult 
task of making the collection, and whe have un- 
doubtedly done their best to overcome the indifference 
of owners of fine paintings to sending their best works 
to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Among the most interesting pictures in this col- 
lection is ‘‘ The Difficult Lesson,’’ by Bouguereau, 
which has always a little knot of admirers around it. 
It is perfectly smooth, highly worked up, and just a 
little ‘* pastelish’’ in character. The thoughttul eyes 
of the little girl look at you, and the finger in the 
mouth is so arranged as not-to distort the face. 
The picture shows patient toil and great mastery of 
the brush and appeals strongly to natural sentiment. 

Considerable applause has been given recently to 
Robert Barrett Browning the artist, son of the poet, 
and his ‘‘ Meuse from Bouvigne’’ in this collection 
receives much attention, though it is certainly not at- 
tractive, being sombre in subject and painted in a 
heavy dense style. Next to it is a very poor Diaz, a 
flower piece, pasty and dauby in kind. No one could 
be more unequal than Diaz and some of his most in- 
different work is plentiful in New York. 

D. R. Knight's ‘‘ Reaper’s Rest’’ is a good picture 
painted with sobriety. The figures show thorough 
study of form and belong to the composition. Ben- 
jamin Constant’s ‘‘La Sultana,’’ is one of those 
uproarious works, wherein a tumult of color contrasts 
with the calm of the figure, which, in this case, is 
only a very commonplace French model, clad in 
gorgeous raiment. Charles Chaplin’s ‘* Spring- 
time’’ is a sensuous little picture of a rose-colored 
woman with pretty bare feet, who stands amid a 
wealth of flowers. It is cleverly painted, precise in 
outline, and not over charged with pigment. ‘‘ Land- 
scape and Sheep,”’ by C. E. Jacque, almost minute in 
size, is another good piece of work. Escosura’s 
** Hadden Hall’’ has the microscopic qualities that 
some connoisseurs prize so highly. The figures are 
but a few inches tall, and yet on the floor you can 
plainly see tiny bits of paper, which have been half 
burned. But Escosura is scratchy, and his outlines 
are hard, and those broader effects, which redeem a 
small panel or canvas, are never seen in his works. 

A. A. Anderson’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady’’ is a meri- 
torious painting in which the blue dress of the lady is 
cleverly made to harmonize with a deeper blue back- 
ground. It loses somewhat from being placed in the 
smaller gallery. A better view can be had of it from 
the next room, The Jules Dupré landscape is a 
good study, vigorous in color, A delightful picture 
is Alma Tadema’s “Italian Lovers.’’ On a marble 
seat sit a young woman and a boy. Cleverly worked 
is the balustrade, with its blue blended streaks, and 
precise and sharp are the cuttings, through which 
you see a turquoise sea. The painting of the heavy 
yellowish-brown cape the lad has thrown over his 
shoulders is as clever as the delicate flow of the 
white robe of the girl. The picture is a classic idyl of 
antiquity, such as Horace might have told in verse, 
when in his chaster mood. 

‘**A Boy of Constantinople,’’ by William Morris 
Hunt, has good color, but the head is unpleasantly 
stolid. F. A. Bridgman’s ‘ Cairo Caté,’’ is unusually 
staid in tone, in marked contrast with the ‘‘ Mo- 
rocco Women at Home,” which is hot with effulgent 
colors. 

‘The Potato Harvest,’’ by G. Von Bochmann, 
contains some well-painted horses, though in tone it 
shows the peculiar sadness, belonging to this artist. 
John W, Alexander's ‘‘ Thurlow Weed”’ is startling 
as a painting, and painful from its death-like white. 
Cabanel’s ‘* Florentine Muse’’ is highly ideal—just 
what Gabriel Rossetti aimed at, and always failed to ac- 
complish, Bonnat’s ‘‘ Moorish Sentinel” is strong 
in color, and effective. The Ludwig Knaus shows the 
study of Jewish heads which has made the painter 
of ‘The First Bargain” so popular. ‘‘ The Old 
Venetian Fruit-stall,’’ of Orchardson, is well worthy 
attention, though it is doubtful whether the title is 
correct, as all the figures are English. Clement 
Swift's ‘‘Kelp Gatherers of Brittany’’ indicates 


power, but suffers from the too liberal use of heavy 
murky color, ‘‘In the Gulf Stream off New Found- 
land’’ shows a broad expanse of light tumbling water, 
a full horizon, and two ships with sails set. Move- 
ment of the waves, transparency, and vastness, are all 
there. Jean Francois Millet’s ‘* Knitting Lesson’ is 
one of the remarkable pictures of this collection. 
There is nothing in it to the commonplace observer, 
if the innate honesty of this peasant painter is not un- 
derstood. It is only a peasant girl, who takes her 
first lesson in knitting, but how strong and vigorous 
are the outlines, how absolutely real is it in form and 
color ; how utterly truthful and yet with every atom 
of coarseness eliminated ! 





AMERICAN PICTURES AT THE MUNICH EX- 
HAIBITION. 





IT is a satisfaction to know that American art will 
appear in a fair light at the Munich International Ex- 
hibition. Robert Koehler and his colleagues on the 
committee having the matter in charge deserve 
much credit for that. Better works by American 
artists than any they secured have been seen, and 
worse also, we are sorry to say. But the collection 
was judiciously made and if it does not show us at 
our best, or at our worst, at least it strikes a very 
just average. It is also a very ‘‘ American’’ lot of 
pictures. Winslow Homer is nothing if not Ameri- 
can; John La Farge is nothing when not American ; 
J. G. Brown, many would say, is nothing in any case ; 
but his Americanism has been recognized in France 
and perhaps it will be in Germany. Elihu Vedder 
is a curious example of the travelled American who 
thinks that there is no place like home—to keep away 
from. Mr. Eakins represents our common-sense and 
earnest endeavor. Mr. Fuller exemplifies that pecul- 
iar vein of poetry that runs through New England 
life. One could almost think that there was a chance 
for the national school of art of which we hear so 
much from time to time, if it were not for the fact 
that the paintings in which foreign influences rule are 
both more numerous and much stronger than the 
others. 

Mr. Beckwith’s portrait of Wm. S. Chase, with his 
magisterial attitude, his superb overcoat and the ex- 
quisite curve of the rattan upon which he throws his 
weight, will be easily recognized by the Munichers. 
It is a strong bit of painting. Mr. Millet’s portrait 
of Barrett will introduce to our German friends an 
actor about as good as the one whom they have been 
praising so lavishly, and Mr. Page's two portraits will 
remind them of the time when their own clever men 
were trying to make pictures like old masters by 
seeking for dinginess of tone and morbidness of 
color. 

They will gain few and contradictory ideas of our 
landscape from Mr. Twachtman’s ‘‘ Winter,’” Mr. 
Miller’s ‘‘ Moonlight on the Hudson,”’’ Mr. Kensett’s 
‘* On the Coast at Newport,’’ Arthur Quartley’s ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Birthday,’’ and George Inness's ‘* Summer 
Morning.’’ They will become acquainted, as the 
French and English have already been made familiar, 
with the general excellence of our wood engravings, 
and drawings in black gnd white, and they will find 
our etchers promising. The collection might, with 
a good deal of trouble, have been made better and 
more representative, but the wonder is that it is so 
good. 





AMERICAN ART AT THE PARIS SALON. 





THE most sensational American picture in the salon 
this year is by Jules L. Stewart, of Philadelphia. This 
is a theatrical sort of portrait in which a diamond ear- 
ring plays so impressive a part that one half believes 
the jewelry real, like that of the painted Madonnas so 
often decked out with actual ornaments in Italian 
churches. The lady is represented at full length in 
sitting position. The face, in spite of blonde hair 
and complexion, both fashionably arranged, has a 
singularly Mephistophelean expression. The silk 
stocking, generously displayed, is such a marvel of 
silkiness as almost to rival the realism of the diamond 
ear-ring. The broad, cardinal-red sash, sweeping 
across the white dress, cries the fact of its satinhood 
aloud ; the gauze veil is more gauzy than gauze it- 
self ; the embroidered petticoat comes boldly to the 


fore. It is, in fact, a milliner’s picture, painted 
loosely and showily, but making itself seen and felt 
where more reserved and stronger work is passed’ by 
unheeded. 

Sargent’s picture this year, called ‘‘ Portraits of 
Children,”’ is less refined than his portrait of last 
year, but also vastly more so than his sensational 
**Spanish Dancer.’’ It is almost as large as the 
latter and represents a little girl, a baby, half a girl, 
about five-eighths of a girl, and two tall Japanese 
vases, spotted about in a vast expanse of canvas. 
The background is probably an artistic interior, but 
the vista is so tremendously receding, and the artist's 
passion for sharp effects of light and shadow so as- 
sertive, that the spectator is forced to take for granted 
that this ‘*‘ Portrait d’enfants’’ is not backed by a 
“batterie de cuisine.”” Sargent’s taste for stiff, 
wooden forms is shown once again by the. fact that 
three of these ‘‘ portraits’’ are full-length figures in 
the stiffest of starched and most rectangular of white 
pinafores, while the baby playing with her doll has as 
much starch in her opaque white dress as cambric 
can possibly hold. This artist chooses to do startling 
things rather than beautiful ones, *‘ tours de force’’ 
of glare and gloom; therefore, while presumably 
painting the portraits of four sisters, he has put one ot 
them in a vivid streak of radiance, one in diffused 
and therefore milder light, and one in as dusky an 
atmosphere as if she were midway in a tunnel, while 
the fourth is utterly lost in gloom, from which merely 
the vague lines of a human form in a stiff pinafore 
show without a glimpse of features. In the diffused 
light of the foreground the baby, sitting upon a dull 
blue rug, is modelled in the round, and shows as 
complete a human being as human beings usually are 
who do not live in tunnels, The little girl in the 
** streak’’—with long thin legs cut squarely off by a 
sharp line of terra-cotta dress, shows one side of her 
face sharp, strong and brilliant, while the other is in 
Rembrandt shadow. As for the others, one is spec- 
tral, the other null. All this is very well as showing 
the artist’s clever manipulation of ‘‘ effects,’’ but what 
in the world has it to do with portraiture? One 
naturally considers the living objects the chief con- 
sideration in portraiture, and does not ask for a por- 
trait of fantastic light or for ostentatious proof of the 
painter’s cleverness. 

Henry Bacon departs from his usual genre work 
this year and gives a Norman paysanne carrying milk 
pails through a field of metallic grain, with painted 
artificial foliage in the lower right hand corner. 
This paysanne’s lips are heavy with red paint as 
Bacon’s pictured lips always are—but the work shows 
a more natural sentiment than his strained situations 
sometimes do. Donoho has a dull green unexpres- 
sive landscape and an ugly girl leading a cow through 
it. William Dannat has a very showy canvas, a 
‘* Spanish Smuggler’’ in a rather operatic dress and 
attitude—a bit ‘‘ shaky’’ in drawing, but strong and 
dashing. William Howe, of Ravenna, Ohio, has 
some smooth cows, more of the temper of Cooper's 
sunny ones than of Mark Fisher’s rugged, or Rosa 
Bonheur’s high tempered ones. Carroll Beckwith has 
a ‘‘Cordelia,’’ three-quarters length, in green prin- 
cesse dress, embroidered with golden dragons, with 
hands painfully purple, as if her armholes were too 
tight and circulation arrested—and with chalky flesh 
spotted with purple shadows, T. A. Harrison has a 
water scene in the Bastien - Lepage vein, with large 
forms of aquatic plants floating on the surface, the 
horizon line almost out of the picture, and two strong 
figures rowing a boat, all three modelled against low- 
toned, unbroken green. 

F. A. Bridgman’s picture this year is called ‘‘ La 
Cigale,’’ the merry cricket which having sung all 
summer without thought or care, finds itself naked 
and cold when the summer is ended and the bitter 
winds blow. Bridgman represents the cigale as a 
beautiful, almost nude girl, shivering and cowering in 
slight diaphanous drapery wound about the hips and 
bordered with gold. She holds a jewelled mandolin 
of which the strings are all broken. The background, 
a shut-in forest scene, is wintry, and a chill red sunset 
gleams through the bare trees. The figure is beauti- 
fully drawn and modelled, and as perfect in line as 
Greek sculpture, with the exception of the feet, which 
look modern and as if accustomed to badly fitting 
shoes. The effect of cold on the delicate bust and 
limbs is rendered by rosy shadows, almost as mottled 
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as those of Chelsea china, but perfect in artistic re- 
sults. “The face is cowed and desolate without being 
passionate, and is left a trifle vague, behind a veil of 
wind-blown yellow hair. The color is brilliant, but 
delicate, and although the canvas is somewhat more 
showy than Bridgman’s usually are, its effect is poetic 
and refined. 

Near “‘ La Cigale,’’ W. S. Allen, of New York, has 
a spectral canvas, an ‘‘ ébauche”’ representing a full- 
length brown young woman posed among brown 
clouds like a Murillo Assumption. This wooden 
young woman wears an exaggerated Directoire bon- 
net, has emaciated arms, a painfully corsetted waist, 
and the canvas is sans color, sans relief, sans form, 
sans style, sans everything save an indefinite indica- 
tion that it need not have been so entirely ‘‘ sans "’ 
had the artist chosen otherwise. 

Henry Mosler, has a canvas full of figures, repre- 
senting a ‘‘ Wedding Morning.’’ The central group 
is of female figures in quaint peasant raiment, 
gathered in admiration about a beautiful rustic bride. 
The rest of the dusky Breton interior is filled with 
joyous peasants melting away into graduated degrees 
of shadow. The color is rich and fused into a brill- 
iant ensemble, which suggests, however, the com- 
parative hardness of Florentine brilliance rather than 
the mellowness of Venetian. 

Robert Vonnoh, of Hartford, exhibits one of the 
best portraits by an American. The insouciance of 
the attitude of the young man smoking a cigarette is 
curiously at variance with the earnestness of the face, 
the latter vigorous without bravado, brilliant without 
ostentation. E. E. Simmons, has a ‘Coin du 
Marché,’’ a paysanne of fourteen or thereabouts in 
dark raiment leaning against a gray wall of very 
palpable paint, the face focussed by surrounding 
values, without light, the canvas showing more of the 
influence of Boulanger than Lefebvre, the masters with 
whom this artist studied. Another more important 
canvas by Simmons, ‘‘ Les Vanneurs,’’ shows two 
large figures, paysan and paysanne, sifting grain. 
This is one of those rustic scenes with brown muscu- 
lar figures and light reflected from purplish whites, 
which while not looking like Jules Breton’s work re- 
mind the spectator of it, although Jules Breton would 
never have made so small a head as this woman's to 
finish off so expansive a body. The faces have a 
generic peasant character but lack individuality ; the 
forms are broad and simple, the canvas dignified. 

Otto Wolfe, of New York, exhibits a coarse Ophelia 
in sculptural white drapery, with pyramidal face, and 
eyes quite sane although opened to their widest ex- 
tent—a picture without imagination, or technical 
quality, yet not without a certain expression of crude 
strength. R. M. Pennie, of New York, is represented 
by an ‘* Interior of a Weaver’s Shop.’’ At first sight 
this canvas, all in golden browns, and criss-crossed 
bewilderingly by bars and bands of machinery, re- 
minds one of those puzzles where the public is request- 
ed to ‘‘ make out the face.’’ A second glance, how- 
ever, very distinctly shows the two figures strongly re- 
lieved in sunlight, and one recognizes that it is good 
painting, although done for painting’s sake more than 
for art’s. Frank Penfold, of Buffalo, exhibits a low- 
toned Breton interior, called ‘‘ Le Premier Pas,”’ that 
everlasting baby taking its everlasting first toddle, 
with which all exhibition viewers are so wearisomely 
familiar. The baby is slightly ‘* bric-a-bracky,"’ and 
so are the parents—but the simple style of painting 
Saves the canvas from any appearance of a mere artis- 
tic bibelot. Penfold’s second canvas reminds one of 
that style of landscape called ‘‘ Kidderminster”’ in 
Bohemian parlance—a carpet-like foreground running 
half way up toward the top of the trame, pathless, 
flat, and leaf-strewn with reddish russet upon green. 
Winthrop Peirce has a landscape called ‘‘ October,” 
delicate even to attenuation in color—an October 
still green and evidently balmy, but whose most vivid 
tint is pale gold, a very pallid echo of the autumn 
glories even of France where the color key is so much 
lower than in America. 

J. Alden Weir has two pictures, one an eminently 
respectable portrait of a very spirited ‘‘ Mon Pére,"’ 
the other a play upon white, a matronly lady quite in- 
discreetly called ‘* Flora.’ The diaphanous white 
muslin dress has a purple tinge, its lace trimmings 
are creamy, while the snowy roses which the lady ar- 
ranges in a grayish white silver épergne are slightly 
flushed with crimson or touched with amber, The 


formless background is greenish white, against which 
the flesh tints show with an unnecessary intensifying 
of the dimness of middle age; there is no focus of 
strength upon the Flora, while the roses are so loaded 
with paint as to seem sculptured in bas-relief, and the 
whole picture is weak and unsatisfactory. 

C. S. Pearce has two canvases, ‘* Prelude’’ and 
**Porteuse d’eau.’’ The first is one of those instan- 
taneously attractive pictures before which the undis- 
criminating public always says in passing, ‘* C’est joli, 
ca.’’ The textures are beautifully painted and the 
draughtsmanship unexceptionable, but the girl playing 
the guitar is as destitute of expression both in pose and 
feature as a mannikin. The ‘‘ Porteuse d'eau’ (evi- 
dently the same girl) carries two earthen cruches and 
is strongly modelled at her entire height against a 
background of grass rising nearly to the top of the 
picture. The high horizon line is broken by a low 
thatched roof or two ; the color is unillumined emer- 
ald—as is nature’s sometimes—and the peasant 
maiden in her conscientiously painted rags and 
patches has an expressionless but rather high-bred 
face,-such as might have served for a Madonna 
last year or for a ‘‘ fleur de mal’’ next. The warm 
richness of her flesh tints is placed ‘‘en evidence’’ 
between a purple white head kerchief and a yellow 
white fichu. The picture is soberly strong in tech- 
nique elegant in ensemble, and if not particularly 
poetic or imaginative, is not commonplace, as this 
artist’s clever workmanship has sometimes been in 
character. M. B. W. 





MY NOTE BOOK. 





THE contribution of the Cincinnati Pottery Club to 
the annual ceramic exhibition at Howell & James’s 
art galleries in London is regarded by visitors with 
much interest. Of course it does not give at all a fair 
idea of what has been accomplished by American 
amateurs in this direction. There are only a score or 
so of pieces on the table devoted to the exhibit. But 
most of these have a distinctive character. Nearly all 
of them are objects decorated ‘‘ in the round ’’—use- 
ful articles suitable for domestic use—not like ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the pictorial plaques to be 
seen, poorly designed and worse painted pictures 
which could be executed far better on canvas or paper. 
With the exception of a few sets of decorated finger- 
plates for doors, and barring the American exhibit, out 
of the seventeen hundred numbers of the catalogue 
there is scarcely an object on view which is of the 
least practical value ; and as the present is the eighth 
year of Howell & James’s enterprise, I suppose it is 
hopeless to expect anything better tor the future. 


* * 
* 


PERHAPS the most beautiful object in the Cincinnati 
group is a claret jug, painted under the glaze, by Mrs. 
Helen W. Peachy. Upon a body of rich chocolate au 
lait—the color of the vessel—is produced a cloudy 
effect of olive shading to celadon as it approaches the 
neck and serving as a ground for salmon-hued blos- 
soms painted on the broader parts with a free hand in 
barbotine. Patches of gold are effectively distributed, 
regardless of symmetry, with true Japanese spirit. 
An object such as this would,grace the dining-table of 
any gentleman’s house, and assuredly is worth a score 
of the simpering, blue-eyed and red-haired maidens 
who stare at you from their glossy plaques from every 
available nook and corner of the galleries. 


* * 
* 


LAuRA Fry sends a salad bowl with incised con- 
ventional decoration, the outside being coated with a 
glaze of cool green and the inside with a rich cream 
tint. Alice B. Holabird has a ‘‘ feather bottle’’ deco- 
rated in a style similar to Mrs. Peachy’s claret jug. 
Fannie M. Banks and Julia A. Rice each send a vase 
with underglaze floral decoration. Mrs. M. V. Kee- 
nan has a large bowl-like vase decorated under the 
glaze and a beaker-shaped vessel on which American 
teazles are boldly painted in overglaze. M. Louise 
McLaughlin sends a large bluish green faience vase 
decorated with cream-colored blossoms, and Mrs. 
Walter H. Field a vase with cleverly modelled white 
chrysanthemums in full telief on a shaded greenish 
ground. Mrs, A. H. McGuffey has an underglaze 
painted plaque showing a brown dog’s head amid dull 
green reeds on a cream-colored ground, and Mrs. 
E, G. Leonard an overglaze plaque with magnolia 


flowers on a crimson ground and a little square plaque 
with clover decoration. Mrs. George Dominick and 
Mrs. Charles A. Kebler are well represented. Each 
of the contributors receives a ‘‘ diploma of high com- 
mendation’’—which would be more valuable if award- 
ed with more discretion ; for some of the exhibits are 
far from creditable—and a silver medal is given to the 
club. Next year, it is to be hoped that the United 
States will be better represented. The Chicago and 
St. Louis pottery clubs should be heard from, to say 
nothing of the excellent china and faYence painters of 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York. There is no work 
at the Howell & James exhibition, professional or 
amateur, surpassing such examples of Bennett under- 
glaze as are to be seen occasionally at the Collamores’ 
or Tiffany's. It is only in flat pictorial work that the 
English ceramic painters surpass us. The examples 
sent by the Cincinnati Pottery Club in this direction 
are decidedly inferior. 


*  * 
* 


By the time that the present writing shall have left 
the press the Blenheim collection of Limoges enamels 
will have shared the fate of the Sunderland Library ; 
for the Duke of Marlborough has decided to sell those 
historical heir-looms. There are about eighty pieces, 
most of which bear the precious signatures of Suzanne 
de Court, Leonard Limousin, Pierre Reymond, or 
Jean Courtois. Of the latter master’s work there is a 
splendid example, ‘‘en grisaille,’’ representing the 
‘‘ Vision of the Apocalypse.’’ There is only one piece 
by Limousin, a translucent enamel of rare beauty. It 
pictures ‘‘ The Crucifixion.’’ Among the spectators— 
with the characteristic anachronism of the artists of 
the Renaissance—is shown Alexander the Great on 
horseback. The jumble of associations in this work, 
however, is rivalled by the fair Suzanne, who in a 
ewer, which shows her handiwork to perfection, repre- 
sents the ‘‘ Triumph of Ceres.’ A musician goes before 
her, and her car, drawn by cranes, is surrounded by 
joyous husbandmen; below, Moses is shown striking 
the rock, and the whole design is bordered with 
green leaves, masks and jewels. The last important 
sales of Limoges enamels were at the dispersion of the 
Salamanca and Hamilton collections. The Blenheim 
examples, the dealers think, will bring prices even 
higher than were obtained at the Hamilton sale. 


x * 
* 


IT is not often that the work of a leading contributor 
to a literary periodical is subjected to such unmerciful 
criticism from the editor under whom he serves 
as Mr. Harry Quilter, art critic of The (Lon- 
don) Spectator receives in a recent, number of that 
weekly journal. Mr. Quilter, having published a re- 
view of British painting and sculpture entitled ‘*‘ The 
Academy, 1872-1882,’’ The Spectator editorially falls 
upon him, and in two closely-printed pages, cudgels 
him as remorselessly as if he were an ‘* esteemed con- 
temporary.’’ If the strictures are just, the criticised 
critic clearly is unfit to hold his position. But that he 
continues to do so is evident, for two of the best arti- 
cles in the same number which contains his castiga- 
tion bear his signature. The whole thing looks like a 
joke. If found in an American paper, it would be 
quoted as a bit of ‘‘ Yankee humor.’’ But The Specta- 
tor is not exactly what would be called a comic jour- 
nal. Far be it from me to interfere in a family mat- 
ter ; but if such an incident should ever occur on this 
side of the Atlantic, one of two things would happen 
—the editor would look for another art critic or the 
art critic for another editor. 


* * 
* 


THE libel suit of Feuardent versus Cesnola was on 
the calendar for May in the United States Court, and 
for some weeks both parties were in daily expectation 
that it would be called for trial. Some cases having 
precedence consumed more time than was anticipated, 
and Judge Shipman deemed it inadvisable to under; 
take a long and difficult trial so near the close of the 
term ; consequently the Feuardent case was laid over 
till the autumn. Fortunately for the public interest 
in the Museum, not even the “ law’s delay "’ is able to 
daunt the courage and patience of the plaintiff in this 
important suit, and the summer months will be well 


- expended in securing new evidence of the true charac- 


ter of the accused Director and his associates, 
MONTEZUMA, 































































































THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PEN-DRAWING. 





ITS ELEMENTARY USE BY THE OLD MASTERS AND ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT 
FOR PURPOSES OF ILLUSTRATION. 


N his’ admirable 
work on ‘‘ The 
Graphic Arts,”’ 
Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton makes 
a pruper distinc- 
tion between 
those pen-draw- 
ings made with 
vigorous free- 
dom, as the ex- 
pression of the 
artist’s thoughts, 
for his own plea- 
sure, and_ the 
more ‘‘ delicate 
and _ highly-fin- 
ished’’ pen- 
drawings made 
expressly for the 
purposes of pho- 
tographic repro- 
duction. But he 
hardly - goes far 
enough to be 
quite just. He 
leaves the impres- 
sion on the mind 
of the reader that 
it is not artistic 
to use pen and 
ink for purposes 
of _ illustration. 
We agree with 
him to the extent 
of his strictures 

* work- 





PEN SKETCH BY DURER OF HIS WIFE. 
as to the ‘ 
men who are paid to imitate engravings,’’ but he does not recognize the impor- 


tant fact that the draughtsmen of all the best French art journals use the pen 


light shades in white paper, and it often represents all intense darks by black 


blots, without attempting minute distinctions between the degrees of their 


intensity. In many of the finest pen- 
drawings the extreme darks are omitted 
altogether, and the forms of nature are 
sufficiently suggested without them. 

A good example of*the sort of work 
which looks very coarse, but is not, is a 
drawing by Donatello in the collection 
of the Duc d’Aumale, a pen-sketch for 
some project of an Entombment. All 
the lines are so thick and rude that if a 
poster were drawn on such principles 
the lines in it would be strong enough, 
but what does this rudeness matter ? 
Donatello was not seeking for delicacy 
of shade ; he wanted to get the attitudes 
and expressions of three or four impor- 
tant figures with the leading folds of 
their drapery, and here they are—one 
figure especially—clearly conceived and 
firmly set down while the idea was there 
in all its freshness. Modelling is rudely 
indicated with thick lines for shade and 
some cross-hatching running, in the 
darkest places, into black blots ; so that 
a Philistine, who knew nothing about 
summary expression in the fine arts and 
nothing about Donatello, might con- 
clude that his notions of modelling were 
very elementary. Such conclusions are 
perilous. Great artists do not always 
exhibit the whole of their knowledge ; 
they give what is sufficient for the occa- 
sion. 

Michael Angelo was another illustri- 
ous artist who used the pen with a great 
deal of rough vigor, and in his case 
there was sometimes a peculiarity which 
it is not desirable that anybody should 
imitate. So long as he kept within the 
limits of real drawing his work was full 








PEN SKETCH BY RAPHAEL, 


ORIGINAL IN THE WICAR MUSEUM. 


ot grandeur ; but he sometimes, in the exuberance of an overheated imagination, 
passed beyond drawing altogether, and exercised himself in the flourishes of 











very freely—often with great delicacy and fin- 
ish, yet without imitating engraving—for por- 
traits, sculpture, furniture, jewelry, and indeed 
every branch of illustration. In the hand of an 
accomplished draughtsman like Wilson of L’ Art, 
De Liphart of La Vie Moderne, or Piton of 
THE ART AMATEUR, the pen is often the best 
possible means of expression of the spirit of a 
work of art. Its value has become thoroughly 
recognized in this country and is appreciated 
by the editors of such publications as The Cen- 
tury, which has its Blum, Brennan and Lungren, 
and Harper’s Magazine with its Abbey, Rein- 
hart and Dielman, whose pen-and-ink drawings 
are published side by side with their engraved 
works and often shine by comparison. We take 
our ideas of art in this country from France 
rather ‘than from England or Germany, and it 
is not surprising that our periodicals use pen- 
and-ink illustrations much more freely than do 
those of the latter countries. Yet even in those 
conservative lands the advantages of facsimile 
photographic reproductions of drawings have 
begun to be appreciated by art publishers. 

Having said so much to indicate the bias of 
Mr. Hamerton on this subject, we can quote 
freely, without further comment, his criticism 
of pen-drawing : 

The best pen-drawing—that which has been 
practised by the greatest masters—is rightly, 
and wisely, and resolutely conventional. It is 
only a partial expression of natural truth ; and 
it willingly accepts the falsity of linear shading 
without attempting to dissimulate it by making 





PEN STUDY OF APOLLO BY RAPHAEL, 
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calligraphy. 

The pen-drawings of Raphael are delightful 
for their easy grace, and for the sure judgment 
with which the artist stopped short at those 
limits that a wise painter seldom transgresses 
when he draws with pen and ink. He left 
many drawings with the pen, chicfly sketches 
of projects and intentions, so that the subjects 
are often fully composed and we get thos: 
improvements upon the natural lines whicl 
Raphael’s exquisite taste suggested. Othe: 
drawings are more matter-of-fact studies in 
which, of course, there is much less grace o! 
line than there is in his ideas for pictures. 

Raphael, as a draughtsman with the pen, 
avoided (probably without ever thinking about 
it) the defects of Michael Angelo, There ‘is 
great freedom in many of his designs, but you 
will never find in them a single instance ol 
wild flourishes due to over-excitement. Always 
master of himself, he lived with his own ideas 
of grace and beauty, which may often have 
pressed upon him somewhat urgently for «t 
least a partial realization, but which never 
made him forget that he was drawing. No 
man ever sketched more slightly when in a 
hurry, but the haste is indicated by extreme 
economy of labor, and not by lines run wild. 
There is the lovely sketch of the Virgin with 
the bullfinch, at Oxford, so rapid that there !s 
no outline for the forehead of the infant Jesus, 
and we see the Virgin’s right arm through the 
other child’s head, as if it were glass ; yet the 
lines of the two principal figures are drawn 


the lines so delicate that they may be unobtrusive. It expresses form by a with moderation, and although the shading is very summary, consisting o! 
decided line and a certain limited amount of modelling. It loses all delicate strong diagonal strokes with wide spaces between them, it is carefully placed, so 
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as to give the infant Jesus the calculated degree of relief, and the effect of it, 
taken together, is moderate. This moderation in shading is characteristic of 
Raphael. In certain places he would put a thick line, or a blot, to give strong 
accent-or relief, but his shading is usually a middle-tint got with diagonal lines. 
All the elements of Raphael’s pen drawing will be found, on analysis, to reduce 
themselves to these four : 

1. Pure line, indicating forms of persons, folds of drapery, etc. This line is 
not hard outline, but is often broken and picturesque, and deals with material 
within the outline ; it is often multiple, so that the eye has three or four lines to 
choose from, in consequence of experiments and alterations. It is not generally 
thick, though it seems so when near lines run into each other. 

2. Shading over the line, mostly diagonal, but not invariably. This shading 
is generally open, the lines being sometimes an eighth of an inch apart, but it is 
used only as a middle tint, all lighter tints being lett white. 

3. Cross-hatching, seldom resorted to, and used only accidentally, as it were, 
in parts, never laboriously, as if to imitate an engraving. 

4. Thickened lines in places. The use of these is to give vigorous accents of 
relief. They have nothing to do 
with chiaroscuro, and are only used 
to detach features, members, or 


other objects. A nose, for instance, i) 


will sometimes be outlined with a 
very thick line, to make it very 
clearly visible, in which case the 


thick line becomes a dark back- CIV 
. - ~_—a— 

ground on which the nose relieves Be ee 

itself as a white object. In a study ae 


for the ‘‘ Entombment,”’ in M. Gay’s 
collection, the shoulders of the 
kneeling female figure are outlined 
with strokes as thick as a large 
capital letter of this type. This has 
nothing to do with nature, it is 
simply a device for detaching ob- 
jects without full light-and-shade. 
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lively sense of the picturesque. His little mountain towns, with their variety cf 
roofs and towers, and his villages with their homesteads, are delightful for the 
loving care with which he attended to interesting details of construction, such as 
the placing of windows and arches, but, unluckily, in consequence of some 
obliquity of vision, he never could draw vertical lines, always making them lean 
far to the right, sometimes even with a radiating sort of arrangement like the 
pieces on the right-hand side of a fan. 

Giorgione employed the pen in a manner which reminds us of Titian, but he 
used blacks more boldly, and he admitted a system of broken dotted lines as a 
suggestion of the texture of rocks which we do not find in Titian. His drawings 
of the figure are simple and lively, with light, @asy shading, not too much insisted 
upon, and points of deep black which give accent and vivacity. 

Claude left many pen-drawings, of which by far the greater number are more 
or less sustained by washes of bistre, or some other water-color monoehrome. 
Some, however, are in pure pen-work, and these may be taken as the beginning 
of modern landscape sketching with the pen, which differs from the massive 
draughtsmanship of Titian in a greater lightness of style with less insistence 
upon facts of substance. Claude's 
drawing of material things was 
always comparatively slight, even 
when he was most energetic ; but 
this slightness was amply compen- 





sated for by a new and exquisite 
sense of landscape effect and com- 
position. We are not to look to his 
pure pen-drawings for effect, they 
are merely rough sketches of pos 
sible subjects, yet they show the 
landscape-painter in the choice and 
arrangement of material. Some of 
them are apparently coarse in man- 
ner to a degree which may at first 
surprise students who are familiar 
with Claude's delicate skies and 
distances in oil-painting, but it very 












































It is extensively resorted to at the OD. frequently happens that the most 
present day in wood-engraving. eg ‘ refined painters used the pen with 
The greatest of the Venetian pen- R re te the least seeking after delicacy of 
draughtsmen was Titian. The gen- ‘if ‘| line. I do not, however, think that 
eral characteristics of his work are f. : Claude generally drew powerfully 
these: He seems to have consid- -—> ‘ enough to make his pen-drawings 
ered the pen simply as an instru- sie very valuable in themselves ; they 
ment for explaining the nature of e require to be sustained by washes, 
tangible things, such as figures, when the chiaroscuro so added 
trees, stones, ships, etc., and he 5 makes them more interesting. 
did not use it even for the sugges- The northern schools used the 
tion of color, mystery, and effect. KZ ayiZ y pen quite as vigorously as the Ital- 
There is no local color in his pen- e ian. Albert Diirer’s wonderful 
drawings ; an object dark in itself in £ manual skill with the burin, a much 
is of the same color as a light object. ' Z = 2 —¢ “. = é : more difficult instrument than the 
I need hardly observe that this is ‘ at fi > f Zz - we pen, made him quite at ease in his 
not due either to ignorance or for- a 7 38 . > ae.) drawings, and there is a sense of 
getfulness ; certainly it cannot have . boa’ pT F Zee a sy freedom in them showing itself in a 
been due to ignorance, for hundreds = \* 2g as facility of manner which, though 
of pictures give their testimony that * — not comparable to the light grace 
Titian was even more alive than y é E \| of Raphael, is still an evidence 
most artists are to the value of Z ‘ that the artist felt himself at play. 
local color in the lights and darks -— = Diirer’s pen-drawings show the ar- 
of a picture. Other artists very fre- g = = tist’s mind in its hours, not of idle- 
quently seek for variety of light and %Z ; 2 = X : - ness, but of artistic relaxation, 
dark in sunshine and shadow, but he = +f : when he felt himself relieved for a 
Titian contented himself with dif- Y 3 - x. a aa . while from the stress and strain of 
fuse light from the sky, and got the Y Se eS Te LE . — the mechanical perfection that en- 
necessary variety in depth almost ——— <= hata =) graving demanded, and could real- 
exclusively by means of the weights c— ize his ideas, to a certain extent at 
or values of local color. As to pos- . least, without any pain or effort. 
sible forgetfulness this might have His system of shading was simple, 





























occurred in a single drawing, but 
the pen-drawings of Titian are very 

numerous, and I believe they all 

ignore local color equally, which 

proves a settled determination to 

avoid it in this kind of art. Again, his pen-drawings do not attempt to give 
either the mystery or the texture of natural things, nor do they represent the 
contrasts of light and shade which come from illumination, consequently they 
miss several very valuable elements of what may be called the poetical impres- 
sions that we receive from the external world. What they really do give, and 
that with extraordinary force and clearness, is the artist’s knowledge of things in 
themselves, and his sense of their mutual relations as elements in composition. 
They are not so elegant and charming as the pen-drawings of Raphael ; but 
taking the whole of the material that Titian dealt with together, his drawings 
show by far the more comprehensive understanding of the visible world. The 
pen is an excellent instrument for plain statements of material facts, the hard 
and clear ink line records them rigorously and preserves them permanently, but 
It 1s not the instrument wherewith to express the tender reveries of a weary heart 
or the vague longings of a wandering imagination. All hard and definite things, 
such as buildings and the trunks of trees, may be very well rendered with pen- 
lines. Titian often put buildings in the middle distances of his pen-drawings, 
and he had, notwithstanding the general largeness of his conceptions, rather a 


PEN DRAWING OF THE HOLY FAMILY BY RAPHAEL, 
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and divided the subject into light 
and darker masses without reference 
to local color, and with no inten- 
tional display of craft in cross-hatch- 
ing or in varied thickness of line. 
The pen is too valuable an instrument ever to have been completely abandoned 
by artists, but it has been employed by them more or less according to those 
delicate elective affinities which exist between tools and workmen, Any one 
who knows Rembrandt's etchings would be aware beforehand that pen-drawing 
must have suited him. He left many sketches with the pen, remarkably free in 
manner, and answering rather to the ‘‘ croquis’’ among his etchings than to his 
more elaborate performances on copper. There is an essential difference be- 
tween the massive drawing of Titian and Rembrandt's summary sketching.’ 
Rembrandt did not use the pen for the elaboration of forms, but simply to 
indicate them, just as in the most rapid writing it is enough if the words are 
recognizable provided they are in their right places. The omissions in such 
hasty sketching are often rather surprising. Rembrandt would omit important 
features when in a hurry. In a sketch for the ‘‘ Anatomical Lesson,"’ a student 
is seen full-face, but though the artist has provided him with a sort of nose and 
eyebrows, he has not thought it necessary to give him any mouth—an omission 
of no consequence in a sketch for composition. The real interest of these 
sketches is the artist’s amazing strength of expression with the slightest means. 
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In a sketch of the ‘‘ Entombment,' 
to the painter Diaz, the dead body looks more truly 
like death than it does in many an elaborate picture ; 
there is death in the open mouth, in 
the falling back of the head, in the 


nature are positively lighter. Daumier, the famous 
French caricaturist, was so fond of black that he 


which belonged _ the artist represents tones in absolute black which in moderately and out of their right places, while Du- 


Maurier puts them just where they ought to be with 
reference to local color and light and shade. Charlet, 
a French draughtsman of military sub- 
jects, who won a great reputation be- 





unrestrained rising of the shoulder 
from the way the bearer carries it, and 
even im the very contraction of the 
toes. There is a sorrowful expression 
in the faces and attitudes of the living, 
though the whole composition does not 
contain ten minutes’ work. Here is 
the virtue and excellence of such rapid 
sketching as this—of the true ‘‘croquis’”’ 
—to give composition and expression. 
As to form, all that can be done in the 
time is to keep good proportions in 
length and thickness of limb and size 
of head; minute truth of form cannot 
be given, and is not to be expected. 
In the sketch just mentioned the back 
of the nearest figure is barred with 
thick diagonal lines, wide apart ; these 
are Rembrandt’s rough note of an in- 
tended weight or value of shade. ‘I 
mean this fellow to have a dark gar- 
ment reaching below the knee.’’ It is 
an intention and not a representation. 
The artistic effect of flat blacks may 
be seen in many of the best wood-en- 
gravings, and also in immense num- 
bers of Oriental drawings; but the 
Chinese and Japanese draughtsmen, 
who use flat blacks in any large spaces, 
fill them up with the brush charged 
with Indian ink, and we are at present 
considering pure pen-work only. Now, 
as amatter of harmony in style, I think 
that all blacks introduced in a pen- 
drawing ought to have clearly the appearance of hav- 
ing been done easily with the pen itself, and that 
only. With this restriction, there can be no reasona- 
ble objection 
to their use. 
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All that the 





artist means 
by them is 
that at those 
places the 
darks of na- 
ture went 
down below 
a certain 
level. The 
holes and te, cy 
corners’ of “yy . 
picturesque 
buildings are : 
darker than ' 
Indian ink 
with the light re) = 
upon it, and / 
so are the # 
shady sides bh 
of ali dark s 
draperies; 

other darks 

come nearly ; . 
up to Indian y 
ink ; 
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others i, 

(grays and 

browns in na- 

ture) are just oe: a 

equivalent to Seno 

it. The flat 

black repre- 

sents all i 

these togeth- 

er quite as x 

fairly and le- 

gitimately as / 

the flat white 

represents 

luminous 

grays and 

greens. ; 
There may, however, be a vicious excess in the use 

of the black blot, and this is always reached when, for 

the mere sake of making the drawing look brilliant, 
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PEN SKETCH BY TITIAN, 


ORIGINAL IN THE HIS DE LA SALLE COLLECTION AT THE LOUVRE. 


freely used it to represent shadows which ought to 
have been translated by gray ; and although nobody 
expects a caricaturist to be very delicate in the choice 








tween 1820 and 1845, and who used 
the pen with a full knowledge of its 
value as an artistic instrument, em- 
ployed the black blot very frequently 
indeed ; I mean that you might count 
thirty or forty such blots in the same 
drawing, but none of them were very 
broad, and to prevent them from being 
too heavy, he would run a bit of pure 
white into them, such as a blade or 
two of grass, a few sprays and leaves 
in landscape, or in military accoutre- 
ments such little things as a button, a 
piece of braid, or the trigger-guard of 
a musket. 

Fortuny, the Spanish painter, intro- 





duced a new kind of pen-drawing, 
which has been followed by Casanova 
and others of the same school, and 
which has had some influence outside 
of it as well as upon the practice of 
etching. The line,.in the pen-work of 
the old masters, had generally been 
rather long, and in some instances 
both long and strong at the same time. 
Fortuny tried the effect of short broken 
lines probably because he perceived 
that he seldom saw in nature anything 
that could be fairly interpreted by 
long line. It is certain that the long, 
clear, sharp lines of Aligny are always 
false, from over-definition, along a 
great part of their course. In nature 
we see a contour clearly for a little 
way, then it becomes obscure or difficult to follow, 
and then we recover it again—changes in the degree 
of visibility which are better represented by a broken 
line than by 
one that is 
equally con- 
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tinuous. But, 
besides this, 
there is an- 
other ele- 
ment of falsi- 
ty in what 
are consider- 
ed pure and 
classic lines. 
They may be 
beautiful in 
themselves, 
but to make 
them what 
is called 
** pure,” they 
have to be 
simplified, 
that is to say, 
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, the small 
Sy irregularities 
x OP have to be 


cut away, 
and this is a 
sacrifice of 
many minute 
truths, and 
of the great 
. truth that 
As | there are 
. such irregu- 
al larities. 
Pen-draw- 
ing of vari: 
ous kinds has 
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PEN SKETCH BY TH. ROUSSEAU. 


of technical means, the manifest technical inferiority 
of Daumier to George Du Maurier is due in great 
measure to the fact that Daumier used flat blacks im- 


even in the 
past genera- 
tion. Paint- 
ers like Eugéne Delacroix, Géricault, Théodore Rous- 
seau, and Paul Huet, drew very effectively with the 
pen. Huet was as systematic as Aligny, but not 
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so formal ; he used a strong picturesque line and a 
large black blot. 








Rousseau drew with an almost 


child-like absence of pretension, in fragmentary 
touches, which look very unlearned yet preserve the 


spirit of the scene. 


energy of a 
man of geni- 
us; he had, 
however, a 
mannerism 
sometimes 
found among 
the draughts- 
men of his 
time, which 
consisted in 
putting a dot 
at the end 
of a_ stroke 
when _ noth- 
ing in nature 
called for it. 
This vice did 
not infect his 
boldest work, 
which is al- 
most equal to 
Rembrandt 
in strength of 
conception 
and simplici- 
ty of purpose. 

Delacroix 
used the pen 

chiefly for 
experimental 

sketches, 


Géricault drew with the fire and 


which are interesting and have a close affinity with 
his handwriting, in which he used large letters and 
thick strokes. Some pen-sketches by Delacroix re- 
mind one of Michael Angelo in their manner. Both 
artists employed the thickening line which begins 
with a point, like a blade of yrass, and thickens 
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nineteenth century had any reason for choosing the 
pen except that he liked it, that he valued its artistic 
capabilities. If an old master, such as Titian, loved 
the pen, it was not for any external reason ; but the 
invention of photography and of the various kinds of 


printed with catalogues, or in the pages of art-maga- 
zines, which by this means are able to give autographs 
more expressive of the artist’s mind, however roughly 
executed, than a formal engraving by another hand. 
One very great educational advantage of the photo- 
graphic pro- 
cessesais that 
the public, 
which _ for- 
merly looked 
upon real 
sketches with 
indifference 
or contempt, 
as ill-drawn 
or unfinished 
things, un- 
worthy of its 
attention, is 
now much 
better able 
to under- 
stand the 
short-hand of 
drawing, and 
consequently 
is better pre- 
pared to set 
a just value 








PEN SKETCH BY PAUL HUET. 


photographic printing and engraving has in this sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century given a very power- 
ful external reason for studying pen-drawing, and 
enormously enhanced the commercial importance of 
the art. It so happens that nothing we can draw re- 
produces quite so perfectly as a clear black-ink line 


on the pen- 
sketches of 
the great 
masters. 
One of the 
best styles in 
pen -drawing 
practised by 
contemporary painters is that of Mr. G. H. Boughton. 
It isnot hard, nor minute, and it does not appear la- 
borious, and yet it takes account of lights and darks, 
and, to a sufficient degree, of the nature of materials. 
Boughton suggests much more than he fully expresses, 
and varies his means of interpretation as occasion re- 
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toward the middle. 


PEN DRAWING BY A. LEPERE. 


It is one of the advantages of the 


pen over the etching-needle to be able to give lines of 

this description, which are a help at least so far as this, 

that they express elasticity and energy in the artist. 
No master who worked before the second half of the 


on perfectly smooth white paper, and in consequence 
of this the art of drawing with the pen has suddenly 
become the principal means of disseminating artistic 
ideas when economy is an object. Pen-sketches by 
artists from their own pictures are reproduced and 


‘THE BRIDGE OF ST,.-GERMAIN-SUR-MORIN,’ 


quires, employing thin lines or thick ones, broken 
lines or continuous ones, dashes, dots, blots, just as it 
suits him. His drawings from his pictures of ‘* The 
Rivals’’ and ‘‘ A Ruffling Breeze’’ show decided nat- 
ural gift for pen-drawing in the modern spirit. 
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Whenever there is strong individuality in a style, it 
is sure to deserve attention in spite of serious defects ; 
for individuality cannot exist without power, and 
there cannot be power without a combination of knowl- 
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PEN DRAWING 


edge and passion. Ribot, the French painter, draws 
with the pen in a manner of his own, making great 
use of dots and spots wherever he can find a pretext 
for them, and broadly separating light spaces from 
dark spaces. He avoids straight parallel lines, in 
which his manner is directly opposed to early wood- 
engraving ; his lines are generally short, more or less 
curved, and very much varied in direction. The 
number of dots makes a pen-drawing by him look like 
a pitted etching, overbitten, except that all the dots 
help the drawing and expression of the figures. De 
Neuville, the famous military painter, is one of the 
most perfectly accomplished pen-draughtsmen who 
have ever practised the art. He recognizes light and 
shade, and he recognizes local color also, but he never 
overlabors his work for the sake of either. You can 
see at once that the village mayor wears a dark coat 
and light trousers, that one side of a house is in light 
and the other in shadow, yet the drawing seems as lit- 
tle encumbered by pen-shading, as if there were none 
of it. It would be hard to find a set of drawings 
which conveyed so much truth and made so little fuss 
about it. 

With all its excellence, the pen-drawing of Leech 
had one peculiarity, which made it pictorially less 
effective than it might have been ; it was rather gray. 
Now we sometimes find it assumed by critics that to 
be gray is a fault in a pen-drawing or a woodcut, 
while a strong opposition of white and black is a vir- 
tue. Such an assumption is quite untenable, and is 
founded on simple ignorance of what has been done 


by the great men ; for they made gray drawings, or 
black and white drawings, just as the subject required 
or as their own feeling suggested. It was not in the 
slightest degree a fault in Leech to draw in rather a 
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gray manner; 
but he might, if 
he had chosen, 
have made his 
drawings look 
more effective by 
insisting more on 
blacks when he 
had an opportu- 
nity for doing so, 
and by artfully 
bringing clear 
and brilliant 
whites into oppo- 
sition with them. 
Mr. George Du 
Maurier has 
availed himself of 
these resources 
with a degree of 
tact and skill 
which, in pen- 
drawing, is un- 
precedented. For 
example, in his 
** Winter Walk’”’ 
a number of . 
school-girls are passing in procession along a wooded 
lane. In the middle distance their dresses tell in 
dark gray against the dark gray trees, but in the fore- 
ground they tell in most vigorous blacks against 


a large space of pure white snow. Small details 
of dress, such as the white fur round a muff, are 
used to prevent the black from being too heavy. So 
in the admirable scene on a staircase, where a pro- 
cession of ladies and gentlemen is going down to din- 


ner, the black costumes of the men are used as foils | 


to the bright dresses of the ladies ; and in the ladies’ 
dresses themselves, especially that in the most con- 
spicuous position, white and black are opposed as vig- 
orously as possible. Such a drawing is not in full 
tone, or anything like it; there are many necessary 
and intentional omissions, very light tones are trans- 
lated by white, very dark ones are merged in black ; 
but the artist has so contrived his arrangements as to 
get the effective oppositions which are an essential 
element of his art. Pray observe, too, that the effect 
of them is not merely technical ; they have an influ- 
ence on our minds. The ideas of wealth, comfort, 
and civilization, are certainly more fully expressed in 
this manner than they could be in the slighter manner 
of Doyle. A black coat or a velvet gown can never 
look warm in outline. P. G. HAMERTON. 


PEN DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION, 


Drawing in pen and ink has long been a popular 
method among artists for illustrating, as rapid and 
brilliant results may thus be easily attained in skil- 
ful hands, and also because drawings of this kind 
are the most easily and correctly reproduced. The 
materials for pen-and-ink drawing are very simple and 
inexpensive, all that is necessary for an outfit being a 
bottle of black ink, a sheet of smooth Bristol-board, 
and three steel pens, with an ink-eraser and a sharp 
penknife in the pocket for emergencies. The pens 
are of different sizes, one very large and firm, another 
of medium size, and one very small, with a fine point. 

The ink used by artists generally is Winsor & 
Newton’s liquid India ink which comes already pre- 
pared in small bottles. This is particularly necessary 
when drawing for reproduction by photo-engraving, 
being of avery rich black tone. For sketching, any 
ordinary good black writing ink may be used if the 
other cannot be procured. The paper should be good 
English or French Bristol-board with a fine smooth 
surface. Rough drawing-paper must never be used. 

In beginning, until complete proficiency is obtained, 


PEN PORTRAIT OF D’EPINAY BY FORTUNY, 


COSTUME OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


it is always better to sketch in, very lightly with a hard 
pencil, the outlines of the design to be drawn in ink ; or 
if the subject be a difficult one such asa head, or in any 
case where careful drawing is necessary, it is well to 
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make a complete drawing in pencil first, and then trans- 
fer the outlines to the Bristol-board. The object of 
this is to prevent roughening the surface of the Bristol 
board by the rubbing necessary in correcting. To 
transfer a drawing, it is only necessary to scribble, so 
to speak, all over the back of the paper with a soft 
black pencil. Then lay the drawing on the cardboard, 
and carefully go over all the outlines with a sharply- 
pointed hard pencil. On lifting the paper, a complete 
tracing will be found beneath. 

In order to work conveniently, it is best to fasten the 
Bristol-board firmly to a drawing board with tacks, and 
have a sheet of clean writing paper to keep under the 
hand while working, so that the surface of the Bristol- 
board may not 
become soiled 
or roughened 
by contact. It 
is also well to 
try the pen 
upon this paper 
each time after 
dipping it in the 
ink, to see that 
it works well. 

Now let us 
suppose your 
first subject to 
be a landscape, 
though the 
same method is 
equally applic- 
able to figures. 

Divide the light 

and shade into 

two grand 
masses; begin 

with the darkest 

parts, and lay 

them in with 

simple. parallel 

lines, keeping 

the shadows 

broad and flat, 

and leaving the 

lights _ entirely 6 
clean at first. 
Then _ recross 
these lines with 
others, parallel 
as_ before, let- 
ting their direc- 
tion be in what- 
ever manner 
will best sug- 
gest the forms 
to be interpret- 
ed. This is to 
a great extent a 
matter of feel- 
ing with the ar- 
tist, and can 
only be acquired 
by practice. For 
this reason, it 
is well to begin 
by copying 
some good pen- 
and-ink draw- - 
ings, and after 
studying the 
manner of re- 
crossing and 
directing _ the 
lines, it will be easier to interpret for one’s self the 
forms in nature. 

Upon the depth of tone desired in a shadow, depends 
the number of times that the lines must be crossed and 
recrossed (which process is called hatching), but great 
care must be taken that the lines of one set are 
entirely dry before beginning another set; as blotted 
lines will spoil the work. In a very black mass of 
shadow the tone may be put in with a fine-pointed 
sable brush, and the small deep accents that occur 
may be blotted in solidly with the pen. 

The large pen should be used for bold, strong lines, 
and the very small one where the most delicate 
modelling is needed, gererally in the lightest parts. 
The half tints should be modelled with the greatest 
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care, using the medium sized pen for the general 
work. 

Make the lines light at first, deepening as required, 
for it is very easy to increase the strength of a line, 
but very difficult to lighten it. 
and a tone is too dark, it can only be rectified by 
scratching carefully with a sharp knife. The knife is 
also used sometimes in a large mass of black, where a 
few brilliant lights are needed. 
strong effects may be produced. 

Pen-and-ink drawing has developed greatly in the 
last few years from the old-fashioned careful style 
of simple cross hatching, and has proved capable 
of the most brilliant and clever effects in the hands 


If a mistake is made, 


In this way very 





PEN STUDY OF A WOUNDED GUNNER BY R, C, WOODVILLE. 


of such masters as Fortuny and De Neuville and 
others. 

In drawings of this kind there are a few things to be 
remembered while working which are necessary to a 
successful result. In the first place be cavefu/ but not 
timid ; courage is needed to carry on the lines un- 
broken, they must not be patched and joined. In 
modelling, graduate the lines to produce a strong 
effect. Heavy lines must be used in the dark parts, 
and very fine lines made with the small pen in the 
light parts. If a blot is made where it is not wanted, 
the drawing is not necessarily spoiled ; the ink may be 
taken up at once with blotting paper and the spot 
scratched out with a sharp knife. After this if the 
paper is smoothed down and polished with the back of 


the knife, lines may be drawn over it again with a fine 
pen. When the drawing is finished the pencil marks 
should all be carefully erased. M. B. O, FOWLER. 


FURTHER PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PEN DRAWING. 


The following practical hints to artists in pen and 
ink are addressed by the Moss Engraving Company 
to those who wish to draw tor the photographic re- 
productive process. We omit the references to “‘ pre- 
pared papers,’’ which will be appropriately intro- 
duced when we take up in a future number of this 
magazine that interesting branch of illustrative work 
tor which they are especially intended. For the pres- 
ent we confine 
ourselves to the 
subject of sim- 
ple pen-and-ink 
drawing : 

To insure 
good results 
with the pen a 
highly-finished, 
smooth, and 
white surface 
is necessary. Of 
course very ar- 
tistic designs 
may be made 
upon _indiffer- 
ent paper, such 
as the finer 
qualities of un- 
ruled writing 
paper ; but for 
purposes of re- 
production it is 
safer always to 
use the best 
materials—that 
, the best 
paper, ink and 
pens that can 


is 


be | procured. 
Economy in 
materials is the 
falsest possible 
economy, as it 
is likely to en- 
tail a loss of 
time, especially 
on the part of 
engravers and 
finishers, and 
the final result 
cannot be so 
perfectly as- 
sured, 

Use good 
Bristol - board, 
the finest grade 
procurable, 
For some kinds 
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Day) ‘* Double 
Enamelled 
Scratch and 
Drawing 
Board’’ serves 
an excellent 
purpose, as the 
darker masses 
may be laid on 
with a brush and lightened afterward by white lines, 
which are produced by scratching through the ink 
and enamel with a steel point. For use upon this 
paper the ink will be improved by adding to it a 
small quantity of glycerine. 

Provide yourself with black ink. India ink will do 
if perfectly black and tree trom gloss. A brilliant 
engraving, with sharp, regular lines, cannot be ex- 
pected from a feeble drawing, done with pale ink on 
rough paper. Pale black or yellow brown or bluish 
lines will inevitably come out weak or broken and 
ragged in the engraved plate. All lines, therefore, 
should be perfectly black — not necessarily coarse 
or heavy, but indispensably black. Some lines may 
even be as fine as the diamond point could make them, 
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but they must be purely black. In producing shades 
of color it is not always necessary to strengthen the 
lines. Beautiful gradations are sometimes produced 
by widening or narrowing the spaces between very 
fine lines. 

Do not fail to provide yourself with the best pens to 
be obtained. Steel pens are always best, making 
smootiér, finer, and more even lines than any other. 
From long experience our own artists greatly prefer 
Gillott’s, Nos. 170 and 290. 

Drawings should always be made considerably 
larger than the plate to be engraved. For the more 
sketchy styles of work one third larger will answer, 
and for comic sketches, in particular, drawings of the 
same size as the desired engraving will sometimes do. 
But for all careful and finished work—for the very 
best style of en- 
graving—the 
drawing should 
never be less than 
twice the length 
and twice the 
breadth of the 
desired plate. 

A great saving 
of time is accom- 
plished by at first 
laying in the 
darker masses 
perfectly black 
with pen or 
brush, and after- 
ward getting the 
gradations by 
drawing in white 
lines with the 
pen, using inva- 
riably |§ Winsor 
& Newton's best 
flake white. 

Never go over 
a line the second 


time until the 
first is perfectly 
dry. In using 


India ink get a 
highly-sized arti- 
cle, and to im- 
prove it use a few 
drops of prepared 
ox-gall. 

Care upon the 
following points 
will save both 
yourself and the 
engravers of your 
work much an- 
noyance and even 
embarrassment : 

1. Never make 
drawings in re- 
verse. 

2. Always make 
sets of drawings 
to the same scale 
whenever it can 
be done. 

3. Never cross- 
hatch or rein- 
force a line or 
lighten with 
white until the 
lines previously drawn have become perfectly dry. 

4. Take care to leave no pencil marks or any lines, 
dots, or blotches that are not to come out in the plate ; 
but in removing any of these, be careful not to disturb 
any of the lines of the drawing. 

5. Have a blotting-pad always under the hand. 
This will keep your copy clean, but it should never be 
used to take up ink trom your drawing. 

6. In every case do not fail to leave a margin ot 
half an inch around the drawing, so that it may be 
tacked to the camera-board without injury. 


SOME PEN-DRAWING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Our illustrations show many styles of handling in 
pen-and-ink, ranging from Albert Diirer’s very simple 
sketch of his unamiable spouse to Du Maurier’s very 
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careful drawing, ‘‘ Dinner is Served.’’ That the 
old masters appreciated the value of the pen in 
sketching is quite evident from the hundreds of highly 
finished examples they have left behind them. If 
such autographic processes as are used to-day for 
illustration had been known in Diirer’s time, it is 
pretty certain that he would not have engraved his 
designs ; for he was very careful to reproduce line by 
line his original drawings, and he could have done 
this much better by photography. The pen was 
chiefly used by the old masters, however, for memo- 
randa. If they could have known what artistic effects 


might have been produced with it for illustrating pur- 
poses by such men as Vierge, De Liphart, and Fortuny, 
we do not believe that they would have limited them- 
selves to the simple lines which they employed in mere 





PEN PORTRAIT OF VERDI BY E. DE LIPHART. 


sketching. What could not have been accomplished 
by the firm but delicate and graceful pen of Raphael ? 
Titian, too, we are reminded by his vigorous little 
landscape sketch which we reproduce—executed prob- 
ably with a reed—could have done wonders for illus- 
tration in black and white. Skipping several cen- 
turies to our own, our illustrations show a capital 
sketch by Rousseau. Huet’s study of trees is full of 
knowledge. For a more pretentious drawing, evi- 
dently from nature, we have Lepére’s excellent view 
of St.-Germain-sur-Morin. Free handling like this 
comes, of course, only after much experience. 

One of the greatest of the pen artists without doubt 
was Fortuny. His style is very popular with the young- 
er artists in this country, particularly with Blum, Lun- 
gren, and Brennan. The larger of the two examples 
we reproduce is really a wood-engraver’s copy of a 


pen drawing ; but it is quite characteristic of For- 
tuny. Very different in style, but no less excellent— 
indeed, we preter it for its simplicity and boldness—is 
R. Caton Woodville’s spirited sketch of the wounded 
trooper. Our example of Du Maurier has already 
been spoken of, but the student should not fail to 
note, among its other points of excellence, the ar- 
rangement of the light on the staircase-wall and be- 
tween the rails in the lower part of the picture. For 
some reason, which we have not been able to dis- 
cover, Du Maurier’s pen drawings in Punch are al- 
ways engraved instead of being reproduced by pho- 
to-engraving. As the engraver is required to repro- 
duce the drawing line by line, the advantage of the 
more expensive method is not apparent. We will not 
farther refer in detail to the illustrations of this arti- 
cle, which have 
all been carefully 
selected for their 
excellence, ex- 
cept to invite es- 
pecial attention 
to De Liphart’s 
vigorous portrait 
of Verdi, which 
may serve 
as a model for all 
pen artists who 


well 


draw for pur- 
poses of illustra- 
tion. 





WHEN the vi- 
cissitudes of cer- 
tain famous 
works of art are 
remembered, one 
almost doubts if 
any positive 
canons of taste 
if beauty 
itself is not abso- 
lutely without ex- 
istence, and only 
the image of each 
generation's 
prices projected 
upon the external 
world. Botticelli 
was merely a 
second-rate 
painter of the 
Renaissance, al- 
though with a 
thousand-fold 
more of poetic 
feeling in his 
quaint, pale forms 
than hosts of the 


exist, 


Ca- 


sensuously radi- 
ant Venetians 
possessed. For 


centuries his pict- 
ures were neg 
lected and _for- 
gotten amid 
dusky cathedral 
glooms or far dim 
corners of great 
galleries. But in 
our nineteenth 
century a mania 
for medievalism makes beautiful to certain critics all 
things quaint and pale, and lo! Botticelli is brought 
forth from his long neglect and announced to the world 
as one of the most earnest messengers that ever passed 
—even though somewhat clumsily, and unrecognized 
in his time—between the world of the real and that of 
the ideal. Watteau’s pictures, those airily tripping 
‘vers de société’ set to music of daintily melodious 
color, were the delight of the light-hearted age in which 
they were painted. Other generations came, and amid 
the wooden classicism of David and the First Empire, 
Watteau was contemned as frivolous and empty, not 
even his beautiful color saving him from banishment 
to damp cellars and dusty garrets. Still another gen- 
eration came, and hunted Watteaus out from cellars 
and attics as gems from mines and elevated the painter 
himself to a master’s place in its esteem. 
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TWO “ATELIERS DES DAMES.” 





HOW WOMEN STUDY ART IN PARISIAN STUDIOS. 


THERE are many “‘ ateliers des dames’’ in Paris, as 
all the world knows. Some half dozen or more of the 
masters of the French school have each their devoted 
followers among women, and have classes to which 
they give advice and example perhaps two or three 
times a week, and upon whom they usually impress 
their artistic manner as upon the most yielding of 
clay. One can easily pick out, every year in the Salon, 
those women who worship and imitate Luminais, 
Carolus Duran, Chaplan, or others, and who somehow 
often most ridiculously remind one of a chorus of 
canine voices echoing feeble ‘‘ bow-wows’’ to the 
robust ‘‘ bow-wow’”’ of their leader. 

One gloomy winter’s morning I stood, a complete 
stranger in Paris, before a dusky entrance—quif® 
afraid to penetrate farther into so mean a place. I 
stood there debating whether to advance or retreat, 
when a bevy of young women, chatting volubly in 
mixed French and English, passed by me and dis- 
appeared up the dirty stairs. They all carried car- 
tons and color boxes, and had the indescribable half- 
business, half-insouciant air about them by which one 
learns in Paris to know women artists in embryo, 
workers and aspirants, but not yet achievers. Seeing 
these young women pass before me I took heart and 
followed after them up a muddy, unpainted way, 
narrow and dark, and worn with many feet. Up two 
dismal flights, and a buzz of voices told me I had no 
more to climb. AsI turned into a small and dingy 
dressing-room, I could see beyond into a Jarger but 


not brighter or more elegant room where easels stood 
as thickly as trees in a virgin forest. Easels, easels, 
easels, buzz, buzz, buzz, were my first impressions. 
My second was ofa large-lettered notice upon the wall, 
‘* Ladies will please not have their letters addressed 
to the atelier.’ My third was of a violently golden- 
haired young woman with supernaturally black brows 
_and lashes coming to meet me, This young woman, 









Mademoiselle Amélie, proved to be the directress of 
the atelier in absence of M. Julien, the director, and 
is known to women artists from Kamtchatka to Brazil. 
Following Maaemoiselle Amélie I entered the larger 
Some twenty-five or thirty women and girls 
were hard at work at their easels, some stahding, 
some sitting, but all so packed together that one in- 


room. 


























PEN STUDY BY TH. GERICAULT. 


advertent motion was—to use a vigorous comparison 
—like a bovine kick amid a tranquil herd. A few of 
the younger students, girls of from fourteen to eigh- 
teen, were drawing from flats placed above their paper 
on the same easel. Others more advanced were 
working from casts, while the majority painted or 
drew from the tired-looking model upon the plat- 





‘*THE GOLDEN HORN.’ 


PEN DRAWING BY A. BRUN, 


form. This model was a beautiful Italian boy of 


eight or ten, naked as a Cupid, save for the bathing- 


drawers or *‘ calegons’’ in which he stood. He was 
of the richest olive tint, with great black eyes and 
curly hair. That he was tired was evident, for the 
liquid eyes rolled restlessly all over the room till a 
sharp “‘ posez les yeux,’’ brought them for one fleeting 
instant to bear upon their prearranged focus from 





which they swiftly strayed again. This was ‘‘ le petit 
Raphael,’’ one of a noted family of models, whom 
all American women students, graduated from the 
Julien studio, remember with tender thoughts, so 
pretty, so innocent, so indeed Raphaelesque he was. 
It was curious to glance from that beautiful creature 
to the surrounding easels, and observe into what 
extraordinary forms and colors he was’ sometimes 
translated! He was of all shades, from pale saffron 
to the color of antique bronze, and on some canvases 
cadaverous as a consumptive, on others as *‘ mumpsy”’ 
as one of Lorenzo Credi’s babies. Some canvases, 
however, showed vigorous and practised skill, breadth 
of handling and color treatment being the technical 
ideal of the atelier. But the ‘‘strong’’ ones, be it 
said, were in the minority, for of the many students 
who work in Parisian ateliers every year, men and 
women, we know. that but a small number ever paint 
their names upon public recognition, all the rest 
joining the vast sea of mediocrity overflowing the 
world. 

Every morning the Julien atelier works from a 
model partially or fully dressed. Sometimes there are 
character models and strong workers make studies 
from them into exhibition pictures. One day we 
would have a stalwart Moor in full white drapery, 
his dark face and bare brawny arms in most effective 
contrast with the crimson of his sash, his jewelled 
cimeter hilt, and white burnous. Sometimes we had 
pretty peasant girls, sometimes a dark-browed Ninon 
or Semiramide, a Watteau beauty or a teeth-clenching 
‘**dame des halles’’ thrusting fierce fists into oufr very 
eyes. Inthe afternoon the model is posed nude as the 
Apollo Belvidere or Medicean Venus, and then the 
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class changes too, 
leave their places to stronger workers. 
are too timid or too tired to work from the 
(as Americans almost invariably say) also drift away 
at noon. Many, however, pause only for luncheon, 
eaten in the dressing-room from parcel and satchel, 
or brought by the old woman attendant from some 
neighboring restaurant, and go to work again at half 
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past one.. The new-comers that appear from out- 
side are evidently more advanced, the buzz is less, and 
the artistic scale higher. Almost every day M. Julien 
appeared and passed from easel to easel criticising 
here,’ commenting there, taking crayon elsewhere, 
and dashing: black, dismal lines all over weak or way- 
ward study. Twice a week M. Tony Robert Fleury 
came, and hearts stood still, hoping a word of praise 


. or dreading one of blame. 


Very different was the ‘‘ atelier des dames’’ on the 
Boulevard Clichy where I studied later. The entrance 
was through a stately courtyard and by a lofty door- 
way, into large and airy rooms where was space 
enough to move without making stupendous sensa- 
tion. . Everything was bright and clean, with nothing 
of ‘unwashed Bohemianism about it save the paint- 
daubed blouses of the 
Students. Those long 


touched that flat, tallowy damsel, with red eyes anda 
chamber towel on her head, and behold, this idol of 
our generation and of the chromo manufacturers has 
tottered to its fall, and fallen, None so poor a critic of 
art now as to do the poor girl honor, or to see a hint 
even cf Guido’s second-rate genius in the poorly 
modelled face before which coming generations will 
doubtless wag the head and shoot out the lip of con- 
tempt both for it and for us. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL. 





I. 


BEGIN by outlining upon the canvas either in red 
chalk or light red, with care and precision, the com- 





commence, of the character, form and color of the 
clouds to be introduced ; as this part of your picture 
will bear less botching and altering than any other. 
The cloud-forms and colors if properly managed will 
play a very important part in the composition, afford- 
ing opportunities for the repetition, to a modified 
extent, of the forms and colors predominant in the 
landscape. 

Lay in the sky with a bluish gray tint lighter than 
its final color, composed of flake white, ivory black, 
and a little ultramarine, beginning at the top of the 
picture and making it gradually lighter as it ap- 
proaches the horizon ; then make out the clouds with 
all their forms broadly indicated—the shaded parts in 
a gray tint composed of black and white, and the lights 
nearly white, but slightly darker than they are 

intended to be ulti- 
mately. Go over the 





pinafores, or blouses, 
were not worn in the 
Passage des Pano- 
ramas, and it might 
be noticed that the 
Boulevard Clichy stu- 

dents—or ‘“‘ Krugg- ) 
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proceed with the dis- 
tance, using the same 
tints and very faintly 
‘ag indicating the various 
“7. forms. If your pros- 
pect be extensive, the 
farthest distance will 
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have no indication of 
light and shade, but 
will all be merged in 
a flat haze, partaking 
mainly of the color of 
the sky in consequence 
of the intervening at- 





afternoon. The sur- .« : . 
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mosphere. From this 
gradually approach 
thé foreground, 
changing the gray tint 
for another composed 
of white, black, and 
Indian red; which 
















every two hours, and 
being always at hand 
in his own ‘private 
studio above, ready 
to answer any call for 
advice or aid. Almost 
every day also leading 


again will be slightly 
altered with the local 
color of the objects as 
you approach nearer 
and nearer, and by 
degrees also it will 
become necessary to 





masters visited. the 
easels, sometimes 
Pierre Cot, sometimes 
Puvis de Chavannes, 
sometimes in those 
days M. Muller, 
whose ‘* Roll Call of 





indicate the light and 
shade of the masses 
upon each plan or di- 
vision of your picture. 
In this first painting, 
however, leave it all 
broad and indefinite, 











the Condemned” ev- 
erybody knows at the 
Luxembourg. Draw- 
ing, bold and yet 
searching, is the 
strong point of the 
Krug studio. ‘* Tou- 

















taking care only that 
the large masses of 
light and shade be in 
their right 
The white, black and 
Indian red form a 
good and clear shade 


places. 














jours le dessin, tou- 
jours le dessin,’’ is M. 
Krug’s precept, and 
he sets his face like 
adamant against un- 
disciplined ambitions which would run before they can 
-walk and paint before they can draw. The conse- 
quence is that some of the very best draughtswomen 
and designers among our younger women artists sing 
hallelujahs to the strong will, sound judgment, and 
fidelity to the real interests of students, whether they 
knew it or not, which in that Boulevard Clichy atelier 
insisted upon ‘‘ encore le dessin, plus de dessin, tou- 
jours Je dessin.”’ M. B. W. 





FOR generations the so-called Guido portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci has been written about, poetized about, 
sentimentalized, rhapsodized, and wept over, as a work 
of almost divine genius, one wholly divine in its power 
to ensphere matchless suffering with matchless sympa- 
thy and tenderness. But now the iconoclast has 





ELEMENTS OF PEN DRAWING. BY CAMILLE PITON, 


THE FIGURES SHOW PROGRESSIVE STAGES IN CROSS-HATCHING. 


position you are about to paint. Black chalk is not 
good for this purpose, being apt.to work up and dirty 
very delicate work, as in clouds, etc. Then rub in 
the forms and general effect of the picture with a little 
burned umber as previously directed in sketching 
from nature ; using a stiff flat hog’s hair tool, driving 
the color very faintly with a sufficient quantity of 
medium, megilp or copal varnish—to give it more the 
character of a wash than anything else. When this 
is done proceed to paint in broadly the whole of the 
picture in dead-color ; that is, in such nearly neutral 
tints as will be most suitable for a groundwork upon 
which to paint the subsequent local colors, and which 
are best fitted to support them in their full force and 
brilliancy. 

The sky will be your first care. In this have a clear 
and well-defined plan, making quite sure, before you 


tint for all purposes 
until the foreground 
is reached, being ex 
cellently adapted for 
a foundation upon 
which to glaze the final coloring ; but as we approach 
the spectator, this may gradually be suffered to change 
into pure umber for the shadows. The lights of 
foliage, etc., should be massed with a greenish gray 
tint, and the whole may now be left to dry. It 
should be noted as a general rule in this and the 
subsequent paintings, that the lights ought to be put in 
with a good body, using little medium, and the shades 
kept thin and transparent. WALTER TOMLINSON. 


THERE are in the market just now many of the dan- 
gerous imitations of pictures of eminent painters which 
the French call ‘‘ pastiches.’"” De Neuville, Berne- 
Bellecour, and Detaille are especially well imitated ; 
but close comparison with originals by those artists 
will show the weak spots, 
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PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1883. 
1. “ANDROMACHE.” BY G, ROCHEGROSSE. 2. ‘* VILLAGE COURTSHIP.”” BY J. BASTIEN LEPAGE. 
A. CASANOVA. 5. ‘WITHOUT DOWRY.” BY-D.R. KNIGHT, 6, ‘* THE PASSAGE OF SPRING.” 


3. ‘A QUACK UNDER THE DIRECTORY.” BY F. H. KAEMMERER, 4. “‘ THE GIRLHOOD OF MME. DE POMPADOUR.” BY 
BY G. BERTRAND. 7. “THE TWO SISTERS.” BY C.GIRON, 8, ““THE LAST MEROVINGIAN.” 


BY E. V. LUMINAIS. 
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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 


PA 
- = XV. PAINTING A HEAD. 








T is very difficult to lay 
in the flesh tints of 
a head of consider- 
able size, and, in- 
deed, by the ordi- 
nary methods, it is 
almost impossible 
to accomplish it with 
any degree of suc- 
cess without a num- 
ber of firings. By 
a method which I have adopted, the whole painting 
of a head can easily be finished with two firings. This 
method, which I consider more satisfactory than any 
other, I will now describe. 

Let us suppose a head is to be painted upon a plaque 
of any size from seven to fourteen inches in diameter. 
The design should first be sketched upon the china 
with a lithographic crayon, and afterward redrawn 
with a fine brush charged with some 
rather dark water color. Any reddish 
color will do. When this outline is com- 
pleted and has dried, it is ready for the 
coloring. 

The palette should be prepared with 
the following colors and mixtures: First, 
a tint composed of rouge chair No. 1 
(flesh red No. 1) and about twice as much 
(ivory yellow), for the 
local color of the flesh ; next, some brun 
rouge riche (deep red brown) for the car- 
nations ; some black mixed with a little 
vert chrome riche (deep blue green) for 
the shadows of drapery, the tinting of 
the whites of the eyes, etc. ; a mixture of 
the latter with the tint composed for the 
local color of the flesh in several com- 
binations of varying degrees of intensity 
for the shadows of the flesh ; and lastly, 
the colors for the hair and eyes. If the 
hair is dark it can be painted with brun 
foncé (dark brown) with a good deal of 
black; if light, brun bitume (bitumen 
brown) or brown 108 can be used, or if 
very light, brun jaune (yellow brown) or 
ochre with black and perhaps -a little 
ivory yellow in the lightest parts. The 
eyes, if brown, can be painted with the 
colors used for dark hair; if blue, deep 
blue green and brown green with black 
could be used. ‘These are all the colors 
necessary, unless we may mention violet 
de fer (iron violet), a good color for the 
darkest reds, the line between the lips, little touches 
in the nostrils or in the corners of the eyes. Deep 
red brown with black may, however, be substituted 
for the last-named color. These colors may be rubbed 
down with a little turpentine, but when ready for use 
must be rather dry. 

When ready to begin painting, pour one drop of 
clove oil upon the palette away from the colors. Clove 
oil dries very slowly, and for this reason is valuable 
used in the way I am about to describe. Moisten the 
end of your finger with the clove oil and then rub it 
into the flesh tint prepared upon the palette, and with 
it lay in the local flesh tint of the head, laying the 
color and blending it with the aid of your finger. A 
dabber of chamois skin might be arranged to take the 
place of the finger, but it is not unpleasant to use the 
fingers, and any stains of paint can be entirely re- 
moved with alcohol. A chamois-skin stump, such as 
is used in charcoal drawing, will be found useful for 
taking out lights and for putting in dark touches 
where the finger could not be used. The ruddy hue 
of the cheeks can be worked into the flesh tint very 
successfully by blending it with the finger, as also the 


jaune d’ivoire 











light.shadows. The heavier shadows must be left for 
the second, painting. 

Work in the flesh tints with the reds of the cheeks 
and the shadows as far as possible before the clove oil 
dries, and go over the whole surface of the flesh tints 
while it is moist. The success of the work depends 
upon having the colors just moist enough to go on 
smoothly. If actually wet with clove oil it is im- 
possible to do anything. A very small quantity, just 
enough to moisten the colors, will be sufficient to 
keep them from drying until you have had time to go 
over the whole and work in the lighter shadows. As 
soon as the colors begin to dry, stop working over 
them, as if you continue to work over dry color with a 
fresh tint, the color underneath is likely to become 
detached from the surface and it will be impossible to 
repair the spot thus made without going over the 
wholeagain. Becareful, therefore, to notice when the 
colors thus laid are drying, and having blended them 
as well as possible while still wet, stop working over 
them. 

The small decided touches, the nostrils, lines of the 
eyelashes, and the upper line of the eyelids, the eyes 





DESIGN FOR A PORTRAIT PLAQUE. 


BY M. LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN, 


and the lips can now be painted, discarding the clove 
oil and using a brush with turpentine as a medium. 
The eyebrows and hair about the forehead can now 
be carefully worked over the flesh tint. To represent 
the light filaments observable in the eyebrows and 
locks of hair hanging over the forehead, do not at- 
tempt to paint each hair separately, but roughly 
spread the hairs of the brush, and having charged it 
with the desired color drag it over the flesh tint. This 
will give the effect much better than carefully drawing 
each line with a fine brush. All effects must be 
produced in the broadest manner possible. In the 
same way the rest of the hair must be painted broadly 
with decided strokes, and in masses of light and 
shadow. 

The accessories can then be painted to the same 
degree of finish, the darker shadows being left for 
the second painting. The background can be laid in 
in the same way as that described for the flesh tints, 
with the aid of the fingers and with clove oil as a 
medium. A good color for a dark background can 
be made from brown green and black, forming an 
olive shade of varying degrees of intensity according 
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to the amount of black used and the depth of the color 
laid. The color can be laid on thickly for a dark 
background. 

If a dead gold background is desired, it should be 
dusted in or laid with the aid of a small stiff blending 
brush with which the gold, prepared rather thick with 
oil and turpentine, is taken up and dabbled evenly 
over the surface. A design in raised work can be 
painted on the ground and afterward covered with 
gold. If this is done the raising preparation should be 
put on before the first firing and the gold applied after 
the raising preparation has been fired. The simplest 
form of such raised decoration will be a pattern 
formed at the intersection of diagonal lines. The 
lines should be drawn upon the surface of the china 
with the lithographic crayon, the distances being 
carefully measured and laid off. A pattern formed of 
dots, fleur-de-lis, or the conventional representation 
of ermine used in heraldry may then be painted with 
the raising preparation at the intersection of the lines. 
Use the paint, which is of a yellow color, thickly, 
modelling the pattern, as it were, upon the surface. 
The best raising preparation is that manufactured by 
Hancock & Sons, and should be mixed 
with a very little fat and a good deal of 
turpentine. 

When all the work consistent with free- 
dom of execution has been done, let the 
When 
firing it should be 


plaque be fired for the first time. 
it comes from the 
rubbed with emery paper to remove any 
roughness which may exist, and upon 
which the colors used in the repainting 
would lodge, causing spots. If any of 
the tints are found too pale they can be 
deepened—the flesh tints and the back- 
ground being painted in the same man- 
ner as before. The more decided shad- 
ows can be laid in in broad washes by 
the use of a rather large brush, with a 
deeper shade of the same color used for 
the shadows in the previous painting. 
This color mixed of colors containing 
iron and blue which is made of cobalt, 
has a tendency to become more black in 
firing. The two colors, flesh red and blue, 
contain the elements of black. It is better 
then to let the red predominate before 
firing, as the firing will cause the tone to 
A defect of too great 
ruddiness can easily be remedied before 


become more cold. 


the second firing, as can also the opposite 
extreme, 

The whole having been deepened and 
toned up is ready for the second firing. 
If the background is to be gilded with 
a raised pattern, and the raising prep- 
aration has been applied before the first firing, the 
gold may now be put on. If the background is to be 
dead gold the firing should be as strong a one as the 
colors will bear. 

In this way it is possible to finish a large head with 
but two firings. In the case of small heads the 
method of procedure would be modified by the size, 
and it would be possible to complete the painting with 
one firing, but the same method of layi in the 
colors would be employed with the aid @f a small 
blending brush or a chamois-skin stump. The outline 
should be drawn injfhe same way with water colors 
and very carefully and delicately done. 


XVI. COLORS FOR THE DESIGN OF A HEAD. 


The colors to be used in painting a design such as 
the one given have ail been mentioned above. The 
hat is painted with brown green and black. The hair 
may be painted with deep brown and a good deal of 
black; the eyes with the same colors. The back- 
ground may be either gold, or the olive shade men- 
tioned above, or a delicate pearl-gray. 

M. LovIsE MCLAUGHLIN, 
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PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING FOR AMATEURS. 





III. 


FTER the pupil has 
carved the design giv- 
en in the previous 
paper, the tools used 
will begin to be dull. 
They must be sharp- 
ened at once. The 
sharpening of tools re- 
quires so much skill, 
time and strength, that 
it is generally best to 
send them to a shop. 

If you prefer to sharpen your own tools, get a hard 

fine oil stone. Drop some oil on the stone, hold a 

chisel flat on the bevel, and be caretul to keep it so. 

If you turn the edge of the tool, getting what is called 

a wire edge, turn the teol over and rub it on the other 

side. Ifa tool is broken or nicked and ragged from 

work or bad handling, send it to a shop, and have it 

ground down toastraight edge. To sharpen a gouge, 

rub it on the outside, turning it constantly, to keep 
the curve of the tool. Hold 
it pretty flat on the stone ; 
otherwise you will be liable 
to turn the edge. If you do 
turn the edge, take a small 
oil stone, called a “‘slip 
stone,’’ cut to a thin edge on 
one side, and with this sharp- 
en the gouge on the inside. 
An oil stone of this kind with 
one edge sharp enough to fit 
the acute angle of the V tool 
can be bought, but this will 
not often be necessary if the 
tool is properly handled. 

For a second lesson take 
the design shown in Fig. 3, 
in which the conventionalized 

_ flower forms require slight 
modelling. Draw the design 
on the wood very carefully, 
the great beauty of a conven- 
tional design consisting in its 
absolute accuracy. If you do 
not draw well enough to put 
in the figures in freehand, 
cut the shape in stiff paper, 
and use it. In this design 
get the centre of the diamond, 
and holding the medium 
gouge straight, and turning 
it once, cut the ‘* boss’’ in the 
centre of the figure. Outline 
the petals with the flat gouge, 
setting the tool at the point 
where petals join, and cutting 
to the outside point. The 
width and the sweep of the 
tool with a little handling 
will give the outline required. 
With the chisel bevel around 
the edges deep enough to get 
an effect of light and shade. 
Make the straight cut indi- 
cated in the middle of each 
petal, with the V tool, cutting 
toward the boss, and mak- 
ing the cut deepest at the 

centre. Model the flower with one cut on each half 

petal with the medium gouge. Round slightly the 
sharp edges of the boss in the centre. For this design 
draw the diamonds two inches square and the plain 
bands half aninch wide. A conventional design of this 
kind, drawn on a smaller scale, is often used in back- 
ground or “‘ all-over’? work. Whole panels of it are 
very effective—for instance, the front of a drawer in 














a table, or the side Sous of a cabinet where the 
more conspicuous panels are done in natural designs, 
The two designs I have given would be equally suit- 
able for horizontal or for upright borders, There 
are other conventional designs which would be suit- 
able only for upright panels—as those conventional- 
ized from leaf forms in which the growth of the 
plant is still indicated. Notice them carefully, and no 
matter how unleaflike they may be now in their stiff- 
ness, respect the motif of the design enough to be 
sure to let them grow up and not down. The general 
rule in the selection of natural and conventional de- 
signs is to carve the more conspicuous parts in natural 
designs, making them faithful studies from nature, 
and using conventional designs for margins, mould- 
ings, and subordinate parts of the article of furniture 
which is being decorated. In a picture-frame, the 
top and side rails should be more heavily carved than 
the lower rail, and it bosses or brackets are added 
they also will be most effective in deep relief. Mass 
the carving, and remember there must be plain spaces 
to rest the eye. CALISTA HALSEY PATCHIN. 





HINTS FOR THE HALL AND STAIRCASE. 





THE floors of the entrance halls of our ordinary 
houses are, as a rule, either boarded or flagged, and 
are usually covered with oilcloth or linoleum, which 
soon becomes shabby and wears out., The dust and 
dirt also collect underneath. 

In the first case, the boards may be taken up and 
the floor filled in between the joists with concrete and 
tiling, or marble mosaic laid therein, always forming, 
if possible, a sunk space for the mat. Broad masses 
of plain tiles, four inches or six inches square, of 
either red, gray, or buff, are always more satisfactory 
than elaborate patterns, and have the advantage of 
being cheaper and also less liable to get loose, for it 
must be remembered that a tile floor laid upon joists 
in this way is never so lasting as when laid upon a 
solid foundation. In the second case the margins of 
the flags may be painted a good warm color, or a bor- 
der of incised lines may be cut and filled in with col- 
ored cements. Sometimes the flags are laid in squares 
placed diagonally ; in acase of this sort, a good effect 
may be produced, at no very great expense, by filling 
in the joints with colored cement, and placing a small 
red or black tile in the corner of each flag, which, of 
course, must be cut out to receive it. 

The walls may be painted, for two thirds of their 
height, a neutral color, not light enough to show fin- 
germarks, and, if it is not intended to have many pict- 
ures, a little simple stencilling may be done in a 
darker shade of color. 

Dividing this portion from the upper third of the 
wall, which may be called the frieze, a rail to hang 
the pictures from, or a small shelf for china, may be 
placed. Of course it would be necessary 
to plug the walls for the rail or shelf, and 
as this increases the expense and injures 
the plastering, and the patching rendered 
necessary thereby usually shows through 
the painting, sooner or later, it will be 


— 


flush with the face of the plaster, would be both effect- 
ive and comparatively inexpensive. , 

The staircase, as a rule, in most of our ordinary 
houses is such a wretched affair that it is difficult to 
know what to do with it. If it happens to form por- 
tion of the entrance hall, then the same scheme of dec- 
oration must be continued. If it is distinct from the 
entrance hall, the walls may have a painted dado of a 
somewhat darker tint than those in the entrance hall, 
with stencilling in a lighter color upon it, and finished 
with a dado mould corresponding in height to the 
hand-rail. The wood-work, as a rule, is so meagre 
and bad that it had better be painted a quiet warm 
tone of red or brown, in order to attract as little no- 
tice as possible ; the margins of the stairs may also be 
treated in the same way. The walls may be stencilled 
in order to form panels or frames tor pictures, and a 
deep frieze, with a bold stencil ornament, will goa 
long way to improve what is generally the dreariest 
portion of this class of house. 





DR. DRESSER ON FURNITURE. 





BEFORE all other considerations comes that of 
utility ; and, in order that any piece of furniture be 
well designed, it is necessary that the designer have a 
clear appreciation of the object which the work is to 
serve, though to this he is too often indifferent. 
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found better to adopt the simpler plan of 
fixing a half-inch iron gas pipe, with or- 
namental holdfasts which can be driven 
in betwe2n the bricks ; this will serve the 
double purpose of picture rod and mould for dividing 
the upper portion of the wall from the lower. 

The upper third of the wall may be painted a lighter 
tint of the color than that below, and, as it is likely to 
get dirty very soon where gas is much used, it might 
be painted in distemper, which could easily be washed 
off and re-done when required. For this reason, it 
would not be advisable to do anything elaborate, such 
as animal or figure painting, but, instead, a simple 
stencil pattern or border in distemper, with panels at 
intervals, in which figure tiles might be placed, let in 


CARVED BENCH IN THE BARGELLO AT FLORENCE. 


Supposing a seat is to be formed, the question arises, 
is it te be merely something to sit upon—a stool ? or 
is a back-rest, as well as a seat, required—in other 
words, a chair? Is it to be a seat for one person only 
(a stool or chair), or for two or more—such as 4 
settee ? or is it to serve as a seat and something to 
lie upon—as; for example, a couch or sofa ? 

Whatever be the object we are about to produce, we 
must first ascertain, with exactness, the want which 
is to be met, and then seek to meet that want in 
the most perfect manner. If we are to make a seat 
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THE’ART AMATEUR. 
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with a back-rest we should know beforehand whether Having taken into consideration the usefulness of never radiate from the centre to the circumference ; 
it is to be used when we work at a table, or whether the article to be constructed, and having chosen the thus wood has what we call a “ grain,’’ and is neces- 
it is to be merely a something to take our rest upon. most befitting form for it, we proceed to notice, sarily stronger in one direction than in another. It 

A chair, for example, is a seat with a back-rest; it secondly, the nature of the’ material of which the can also be cleft or split in the direction of the grain— 


is obvious, therefore, that in designing a chair we furniture is to be made. 


that is, in the direction in which the vessels run—but 


must form the back so that it will really give rest to Nearly all our furniture, and, perhaps, all our good not across the grain or through the vessels. As we 


the back. We 
have seen many 
chair-backs so 
shaped that they 
cannot be used, 
withgut much 
discomfort, and 
so stuffed that 
the cushioned 
part is exactly 
where the back 


can never touch 


it; such absurd- 
ities are certain- 
ly inexcusable. 
There can be 
no difficulty 
about a writing 
or a_ dining 
chair, but there 
is so much dif- 
ference of opin- 
ion about what 
constitutes 
““ease” ma 
chair, that the 
designer may 
be excused if 
he makes an 
“easy” = chair 
which does not 
seem easy to 
some persons. 
As one person 
likes sweets, 
while - another 
cannot eat 
them, and as 
one may prefer 
port while a 
second § drinks 


hock, so some 


would give pret- 
erence to one 
variety of seat, 
and regard it 
as an_ easy 
chair, and some 
to another. 
What gives 
comfort to one 
person does not 
necessarily do 
so to another : 
one likes a high 
chair, another a 
low one; one 
prefers a chair 
with a back that 
is high, another 
with a back that 
is low ; one se- 
lects a chair 
with hard, an- 
other with soft, 
stuffing, and so 
on; and it is 
even doubtful 
whether = any 
chair is really 
easy to the same 
person for any 
length of time. 

For this rea- 
son we recom: 
mend that 
drawing- rooms 
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WES 
CREDENCE IN CARVED WOOD, 


FRENCH WORK OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 





have to consid- 
er, thirdly, the 
simplest, best, 
and most eco- 
nomical method 
of using the 
material at our 
disposal when 
we are about to 
form any pieces 
of furniture, 
and as we use 
wood for the 
construction of 
such articles, 
the question of 
grain’’ in 
wood requires 


careful consid- 
eration. 

If wood is cut 
with the grain 
it is compara- 
tively strong, 
and if against 
the grain it is 
comparatively 
weak, and a 
piece of wood 
which would 
be, if cut with 
the grain, suffi- 
ciently strong 
for the leg of a 
useful chair, 
would prove al- 
together useless 
as a chair leg if 
cut across the 
grain; indeed, 
with many 
woods the leg 
would have to 
be four times 
the thickness 1f 
cut across the 
grain that 
would be re- 
quired were it 
cut in the direc- 
tion of the *‘ ves- 


sels’’ of the 
tree-stem. In 
order, then, 


that we may 
use the wood in 
the simplest, 
best, and most 
economical 
manner, it~: is 
necessary that 
we cut it in the 
direction of the 
grain, and use 
it as far as pos- 
sible in straight 
pieces. 

Yet, how fre- 
quently do we 
find chairs with 
bowed  legs— 
legs cut against 
the grain! Such 
legs have grown 
in favor recent- 
ly, since abor- 
tions of this 


should be furnished with chairs of a variety of patterns, furniture, is made of wood. Wood is a substance character were general in the days of Queen Anne, and 
and not with a number of duplicates of the same design. consisting of cells and vessels, the former being deli- this Queen Anne revival has brought them again into 
The system of furnishing with twelve small chairs, all cate, bladder-like bodies which can easily be injured, use. Man is a creature endowed with reason, and it 
of which are alike, and with one lady’s and one gen- and the latter elongated, toughened fibres which con- is reason that makes him nobler than the brute ; yet 
tleman’s easy-chair, is absurd, for in the matter of stitute the firmer parts of the wood. The vessels he constantly acts as though he possessed no powers 


appearance as well as comfort we gain by variety. 


always run throughout the length of a tree, and by which he can discriminate between right and 
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wrong. Reason at once tells us that it is absurd to 
waste wood, and that it is stupid not to use it in such 
a manner as wili give to our seats strength and dura- 
bility, especially when this happens to be the cheap- 
est method of working the material, and when no 
beauty is gained by any departure from what is ob- 
viously right. Yet, in direct opposition to the dictates 
of reason, we copy ugly chairs from a bygone age, 
which are formed in a:manner that we know to be 
wrong ; and some unthinking person having led the 
way, others are content to follow for no better reason 
than that it is said to be fashionable to do so. 


NOTES ON WOOD-STAINING. 





IN an old volume of The (London) Furniture Gazette 
we find some 
valuablesug- 
gestions in 
regard to 
wood - stain- 
ing. The 
writer di- 
vides the 
subject into 
two classes 
—the  stain- 
ing or dye- 
ing proper, 
and a sort of 
painting in 
which the 
coloring 
matter, in a 
liquid state, 
partially pen- 
etrates the 
pores of the 
wood and is 
held by them. 
Dyeing col- 
ors the fibres 
to a greater 
or less depth, 
in the same 
manner as 
the _tabrics 
are colored 
by the depo- 
sition of a 
coating of 





coloring mat- AN & 
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fibres them- uM) N faa 
selves. In 


staining, the 
pigment usu- 
ally pene- 
trates but a 
little way in- 
to the wood, 
and a scratch 
or abrasion 
of the sur- 
face will 
show the natural color. In dyeing, the coloring 
matter can usually be made to stain the fibres for 
some little distance into the body of the wood, and 
thus a more durable color is effected. In the case of 
veneers, not over an eighth of an inch thick, it is 
possible, by careful manipulation, to produce a toler- 
ably even color throughout the wood. In general, 
wood can be colored in almost any desired tint, from 
red rose, through the blues, to dark black. Most of 
the bright colors, however, are liable to fade. 

At the present time it is often convenient to imitate 
the color of some precious wood upon one less costly. 
Thus we may, upon cherry or maple, imitate rosewood 
or ébony. Ebony, in fact, can be imitated upon a 
great variety of woods ; the method of producing the 
color, however, must be varied for the different kinds. 
Books of recipes are filled with instructions for pro- 
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ducing black walnut stains and dyeing woods to 
imitate black walnut. A more useless or senseless 
practice could hardly be imagined, for black walnut 
is really the last wood in the world which one would 
wish to imitate. Its color is bad, and its only recom- 
mendation is that it is easily worked, and is consider- 
ably harder than pine. 

At the present time, says a writer in Carpentry, 
mahogany is somewhat difficult to get, and it is 
fashionable to use substitutes for it which are mahog- 
anized. Cherry is one of the most commonly used 
woods for this purpose. If properly treated, cherry 
is one of the finest cabinet woods, and it seems almost 
a pity to use it for imitating anything else, even though 
it be mahogany. A great number of recipes are 
given in the books for mahoganizing, but the workman 
in using them is usually in the dark, because no 
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to the wood. Unfortunately, there are no recipes, so 
far as we know, which give directions for using log- 
wood, dragon’s blood, and madder, in the shape in 
which they are found in the shop. For example, in- 
stead of logwood in chips, it is much more convenient 
to buy a little four-ounce box of the extract of log- 
wood, and instead of the madder coming in the old 
form, it can now be obtained in the form of a solid, 
which is all ready to be dissolved in boiling water. 
By dissolving separately the logwood, dragon's 
blood, and madder in water, and then, after getting 
them of good strength, mixing a little of each and 
drying on a waste piece of wood, the proper propor- 
tions necessary to get just the color desired are 
easily found. It must be borne in mind that the log- 
wood gives a purplish tone to the mixture, and that 
the others, if kept to themselves, will only produce a 





yellow. The 
stain, when 
put upon 
cherry with- 
out an acid 
being previ- 
ously ap- 
plied, will 


give a sort of 
dirty yellow- 
ish brown. 
If the acid is 
added after- 
ward, the red 
will speedily 
make its ap- 
pearance, 
Besides _pro- 
ducing the 
red color, 
the acid has 
another _ ef- 
fect, which is 
valuable in 
imitating old 
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ARABIC WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


explanations of the reasons for the directions are 
given. One recipe says, after getting the surface of 
the wood smooth, rub with a solution of nitric acid 
and then apply a solution of dragon's blood. The 
solution is made by dissolving one ounce in a pint of 
alcohol and adding one third of an ounce of carbonate 
of soda or common washing-soda. Sulphuric acid 
will answer just as well. Its office is to darken the 
wood and prepare it for receiving the dye, which is 
the dragon's blood. His own experiments lead the 
writer to believe that the only advantage of the wash- 
ing-soda is to neutralize any of the acid which may 
remain behind. Another recipe calls for the acid 
treatment of the wood first, which is then followed by 
a liquid made with two ounces of logwood, eight 
ounces of madder, one ounce of fustic and one gallon 
of water, This is boiled two hours, and then applied 





and dark 
mahogany — 
it darkens 
the wood 
very mate- 
rially. The 
greatest 
amount. of 
darkening 
can be ob 
tained by 
brushing the 
wood with 
the weak 
acid and 
then warm- 
ing it. The 
heat intensi- 
fies the ac- 
tion of the 
acid, but if 
too long con- 
tinued it is 
possible to 





scorch the 
surface, mak- 
ing it look | 


as though a 

hot iron had 

passed over 
it. Indeed, acid may be used for staining almost 
any wood a dark brown. It would be possible, by 
a combination of yellow and red stains, to produce 
the color of mahogany on almost any of our common 
woods. In Dick’s Encyclopedia are the following 
directions for producing a dark mahogany color: 
‘** Boil half a pound of madder and two ounces of 
logwood in a gallon of water; apply with a brush 
while the liquid is hot ; when dry, go over the whole 
with a solution of pearlash made of two drachms of 
pearlash to a quart of water.’’ There is some doubt 
as to the action of this solution on cherry, thoughit 
might act well enough on other woods. Perman 
ganate of potash is often mentioned as being a good 
material for imitating certain kinds of wood. It 
comes in the form of crystals, which are readily dis- 
solved in water. When put upon the wood it pen- 
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etrates deeply and produces a pink color at first, but 
this, by the decomposition of the permanganate of 
potash itself, soon changes to a dark brown. This is 
a durable color, consisting of a metal oxide distributed 
wherever the liquid has penetrated. 

Many woods get their best color by age. 
these are mahogany, oak and cherry. Usually, by 
imitating the chemical action to which they are 
subject in course of time, we may produce the same 
results quickly. If 


Among 


rooms. To fasten leather paper, it is well to paste 
brown paper on the surface to be covered, and then 
with stiff bookbinder’s paste the leather paper may 
be fixed ; take care not to moisten it too much, or 
the embossed figures will be lost. Superior leather 
papers of English make are suitable for better-class 
work. The frieze should be lighter than the general 
scheme of color in the room, leading, as it were, on to 


cornice and ceiling. The wall-space over a high dado 
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extensively used, is unfortunate also for decorative 
work, inasmuch as imitations of real tapestry are 
attempted on the one hand, or on the other a far too 
naturalistic mode is adopted. The principal piece 
of furniture in the dining-room besides the table is 
I prefer a sort of dresser, on 
which plates and blue china, old delft and glass may 


the sideboard or buffet. 


be displayed, the main shelf being really a serviceable, 
broad sideboard, for small dishes, and for bread and 
cheese during din- 








we wash oak with ner. Good old 
lime water, or, sideboards of 
better yet, aqua i \ \ \ \ ™, \ Adams and Chip- 
ammonia, we pendale date can 
darken its color as be bought, and 
though with age. NI many new ones of 
Lime water also good design are 
darkens mahog- readily purchased. 











any, and greatly 


A. dinner-wagon 





improves the col- 


It also has an effect 
on cherry. 
is easily stained 
wood, but it ap- 
pears to have been 
somewhat neglect- 


ors of some kinds. ; 


Pe) 


Maple 


ed by those who N 
wish to imitate the 
more valuable 
woods. The only 


colors which the 
writer remembers 
having seen upon N 
maple ‘are a dark 
blue-gray produc- 
ed by an iron solu- 
tion, and a yellow- 
ish tint due to the 
varnish, 
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NI 
IN a lecture on 
‘Every-day — Life 
and Domestic " 
Art,”’ delivered ~/ 


before the Rich- 
mond Atheneum, 
Mr. Maurice -B. 
Adams, an Eng- 
lish architect, 
made some useful 
suggestions. He 
said: ‘If the din- 
ing-room face a 
south-west direc- 
tion, it is advisable 
to keep the general \ 
colorings rather 
low in tone; but 
a northerly or an 
eastern aspect will 
necessitate a warm 
and rather bright- 
er color. Do not 
grain the wood- 
work, but paint 
it throughout, if of 
pine, in either one 
or perhaps two 
shades of the same 
color. The eleva- 
tion of the room, 
if of lofty propor- 
tions, may be di- 
vided out into 
dado, wall-space, 
and frieze. Should 
the walls be low 
in scale, then only 
two divisions, with either a high or shallow dado, 
will be preferable. The advantage of a frieze, be- 
sides increasing the interest of the room, is, that the 
moulding dividing it from the wall-space forms an 
admirable rail from which to suspend the pictures. 
The dado may be flatly painted or papered. If 
papered, a darker shade of color should be used 
than that employed for the wall- -space over. Good 
leather paper makes an excellent dado for dining- 
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of roomy propor- 
tions, and as many 
serviceable chairs 


of good design as 





may be necessary, 
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complete the fur- 
niture of the din- 


ing-room. If you 
are able to obtain 


a set of Chippen- 





dale mahogany 
chairs seated in 
leather you cannot 
do better, but for 
small rooms these 
chairs are uncom- 
fortably large. 
‘An angle cup- 
board in the din- 





ing-room is a use- 


Xe 


ful article, though 
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usually the side- 
board will provide 





cellarets. The coal 
scuttle may be a 
copper one, but 
ladies rather ob- 





ject to this on ac- 





count of the clean- 
ing necessary, So 
that perhaps, on 





the whole, a zine 
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PART OF A DOOR IN CARVED WOOD. 


ARABIC WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


may be made very rich by the use of painted tapestry 
decoration, which has the advantage of being easily 
taken down in case of removal, or when the rooms are 
not in use, 


The name, ‘ painted tapestry,’ is a most 


unfortunate one, as it at once creates a prejudice 
against the invention ; and all the horrors of Berlin- 
wool-work landscapes are immediately suggested by it. 
The style chosen, too, by the artists of the painted 
tapestry introduced from France, where it is rather 
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tray, in an oak or 


NOC 


other hard wood 
box, lifted by a 
solid brass handle, 
is as good as any- 


thing ; only please 


avoid all brass 
clips and fanciful 
trimmings. The 
carpet is an item 
of the first import- 
ance, and if you 


WWE, 


can afford it do not 
hesitate to pur- 
chase a really good 
Turkey one. Fail- 
ing this or an Ax- 
minster pile car- 
pet, buy a thick 
double Kidder- 
minster or Melton. 
They are far more 
artistic than the 
best Brussels. 
Some people I 
know fancy that, 
for wearing quali- 
ties, there is noth- 
ing like Brussels 
carpet, and if you determine on its use, select a pat- 
tern of Indian character, but whatever carpet you 
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choose, avoid, I pray you, those of naturalistic de- 
signs with flowers and ribbons. For bedrooms, many 
really admirable designs are now made in ordinary 
Kidderminster. The carpet should not cover the 
whole floor-space, but, instead, should be made ina 
square with an edging of carpet border, and so fixed 
down with carpet pins that it may be easily removed,” 
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DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. BY H. L. BOUCHE. 


(SEE PAGE 44.) 
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>“ HE simplest of all the needle-made 
laces is cut lace—punto tagliato. 
It is uncertain whether the white 
ornaments on the colored sleeves of 
some of the figures in Carpaccio’s 
pictures, representing the martyr- 
dom of St. Ursula, are meant for 
this lace. There is, however, an- 
other picture of the same date, and 
by the same painter, in the Civic 
Museum at Venice, in which are 
depicted two ladies, in the rich cos- 
tume of the fifteenth century, one of 
whom has on the edge of her dress 
a narrow border of white lace, ex- 
actly like that figured in Vercellio’s 
“*Corona,’’ and in many other books 
of the kind, and there called punto tagliato. After 
the fifteenth, and during the whole of the sixteenth 
century, punto tagliato remained in fashion. Matteo 
Pagan published, in 1558, the *‘Glory and Honor of 
Cut Laces and Open Laces,’’ and it was a Venetian, 
Frederico Vinciolo, who brought this lace into great 
celebrity in France, printing at Paris, in the year 
1587, the ‘* Singuliers et nou- 
veaux pourtraicts et ouvrages 
de lingerie,’’ wherein are spe 
cially given designs for *‘ point 
couppé.”’ 





The lace of which we are 
now treating, anterior to others 
in its origin, but contempora- 
neous with them in its early 
development, declined in pub- 
lic estimation as the other laces 
reached a perfection to which 
punto tagliato could never at- 
tain. It would, nevertheless, 
appear that it continued to be 
held in esteem during the first 
few years of the seventeenth 
century ; for we find in the in- 
ventory of the linen garments 
which formed part of the dowry 
of Cecilia de Mula, cloths with 
borders of broad cut lace. 
With regard to the methods 
used by our ancestors in mak- 
ing punto tagliato, it may be 
observed that, although they 
may vary in certain particu- 
lars, they lead to the same re- 
sults. 

The materials necessary for 
making it are a round cushion 
to work upon, sewing needles, 
large-headed pins, and thread. 
Begin by drawing on the linen 
the outline of the pattern to 
be worked, which is done by 
covering it with a piece of transferring paper, col- 
ored on one side only, and then tracing the required 
design ; or else, prick out the outline, and after- 
ward, placing the“paper on the linen, rub it over with 
coloring powder, which will leave the outline neatly 
indicated. 

If you wish, for example, to copy the pattern given 
on this page, having transferred it to the linen, and 
having fixed it with pins to the cushion, trace out the 
design with thread. Then begin the lace itself. 
Work over the whole tracing with button-hole stitch, 
as in Fig. 1, which shows the direction of the needle 
and thread. This is a very common stitch used in 
nearly all needle-work ; but, nevertheless, it is as well 
to give a drawing of it, as the greater number of point- 
laces are composed of it. 

It you wish to ornament the small holes or loops so 
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common in punto tagliato designs, with purls, be care- 
ful, when the button-hole stitch is done, to put through 
it, at the top, a large-headed pin ; work across it sev- 
eral stitches according to the size of the purl required ; 
take out the pin and the stitch is finished. Then con- 
tinue along the tracing as in Fig. 2. For greater 
variety, the button-hole stitch may enclose two parallel 
tacking threads, as in Fig. 1. 

With such very simple elements may be made any 
sort of punto tagliato. To finish the work, cut away 
the linen from the outline, and from the stitches which 
you may wish to leave open; thus making what is 
called punto a giorno, or open work. Take care not 
to destroy any part of the thread of which the stitches 
are made. In this manner any one familiar with the 
ancient examples published in the numerous pattern 
books which have been handed down to us, may easily 
execute what, toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was known as “ invention de déesse.”’ 

Another way of working this lace was to draw 
across a little work-frame in geometrical pattern some 
threads which were then fastened down on a piece of 
linen and covered with button-hole stitch, as in the 
preceding examples. Sometimes the work of interlac- 
ing the threads was done by carrying several of them 
in a radius from a knot placed in the centre, and 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY CUT LACE, 


afterward working on them any kind of design, by 
means of the button-hole stitch. 


ART NEEDLEWORK IN ENGLAND. 





ENGLISH ladies were once so famous for their pro- 
ficiency in art needlework that a particular kind of 
work was named opus anglicanum, and the produc- 
tions of their needles were eagerly.sought for abroad. 
In course of time they lost their position of pre- 
eminence, until, in the eighteenth century, The Spec- 
tator censured the young women for neglecting an 
employment eagerly followed by their mothers, and in 
the nineteenth century the ari had almost died out of 
existence. In 1872, some ladies of rank, with the 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein at their head, 
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founded a School of Art Needlework, in Sloane Street, 
‘for the twofold purpose of supplying suitable em- 
ployment for gentlewomen, 
and restoring ornamental nee- 





dlework to the high place it 
once held among the decora- 
tive arts.’’ The school was 

removed tu its present premises 

in South Kensington, in 1875, 

when the queen granted the FIG. 1. 
prefix ‘‘ Royal’ to it. Lady 

Marion Alford, the vice-president, has described how 
the founders had first to teach themselves, and how 
much they learned from the 
exhibition of needlework of all 
ages at the South Kensington 
Museum in 1872. 


She writes : 
Some of our difficulties lay 
in the catholic and universal 
nature of our attempts. We 
tried to work in Gothic, Re- 
naissance, Moorish, Elizabeth- 





an, Jacobean, and even Geor- 
gian styles, Henri II., Louis 
XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., all distinct and requir- 


ing cach a life-long study. 


We have worked in silk, 
velvet, thread, and crewels on 
silk, satin, and linen, and exe- 
cuted appliqué in all the styles 
that have prevailed since style 
first began. 

‘*We have no fragments of 
classical embroideries, but 
though the. stitches have es- 
caped us, we have the materi- 
als employed—the gold, silver, 
and wools ; we know their de- 
signs from frescoes and vases, 
What strikes us particularly is, 
that the forms are so fine, so 
graceful, so exquisitely simple, 
never naturalistic, and mostly 
similar to those employed in 
architecture. I said before 
that we have nothing of classi- 
cal needlework ; our earliest 
European specimens come out 
of the shadow of the dark ages, 
and of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. They are all ecclesias 
tical, with one or two excep 
tions, such as the Bayeux tap 
Undoublt- 


edly, the greatest teachers of 


estry,‘and all ugly. 
embroidery have been the 
Persian, Indian, and Moorish 
schoo!s. These influenced the 
Italians in their design and 
coloring ; and there is another 
Oriental group, the Chinese 
and Japanese, very clever and 
inimitable in their own distinct 
lines, but far inferior to the first named in splendor of 
color, power of composition, and combination, and in 
that simplicity and yet effectiveness which is sometimes 
the highest art. In the exhibition of embroidery, at the 
Kensington Museum, all these types were well repre- 
sented, and one thing was worthy of note: aftera little 
study, you found that you could almost always assign 
its place to each piece of work, and put-the right date on 
it ; as surely did the stitch and manner betray the period 
as the shadow on the dial marks the time of day.’’ 

In December, 1875, the numbers in the school were 
110 workers and 20 staff, making 130 in all, and it has 
continued to prosper. Work to the value of upward of 
£2000 was sent to the Centennial Exhibition of Philadel- 
phia in 1876, and a collection of embroideries was also 
sent to the International Exhibition at Paris in 1878. 
Agencies have also been opened in several large towns. 
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Correspondence. 


A CHEAP SCREEN. 


Str: Will you give me some hints in reference to 
a screen which I wish to paint ? I have but one room in which 
to teach my class and to receive my visitors. I design the screen 
to hide my easel and unfinished work, and as a decoration for 
the room. I have an idea of four panels about five and a half 
feet, by two or two and a half feet wide, and of painting each 
pane! to represent a season. (1) As to material, what can I use 
that is inexpensive ? I cannot afford silk or plush, or anything 
fine. (2) And which is better, to paint in oil or in water-colors ? 

S. E. B., Waxahachie, Texas, 


ANSWER.—(1) Four panels,each measuring five feet by two, make 
a screen of a very good size. A cheap but effective material for 
a screen to be used for ordinary purposes is Canton flannel. Get 
a rich old-gold color, or deep crimson, or olive—any of these 
tones being good for a ground. If you wish to be very econom- 
ical, a good screen can be made from an ordinary clothes-horse, 
such as can be bought for a dollar. We know several artists who 
have them in their studios covered with draperies so as to be 
unrecognizable. Tack the cloth firmly to the wood on each 
panel of the clothes-horse, using brass-headed nails, and the 
result will be very satisfactory. Another good material for a 
screen is common unbleached sheeting, which is tacked on in the 
same way, and can then be decorated with large, easily-painted 
designs in oil colors, To represent the four seasons, paint on 
each panel of the screen a group of flowers, each design different 
and suggesting a season. Thus, for spring, compose branches 
of apple blossoms; for summer, roses, or some other appro- 
priate flower; for autumn, golden rod and wild grasses, or 
autumn leaves; for the winter panel branches of holly with 
its beautiful red berries would be effective. Your desire for 
an inexpensive screen stands in the way of more elaborate 
designs, such as could be painted on a canvas ground, where 
landscapes might be used to designate the different seasons. 
Symbolical figures with accessories would also be effective, but 
would require careful work and a very thorough knowledge of 
painting, without which it is best to attempt only simple designs. 
(2) It depends entirely on what is to be painted, whether oil 
or water-colors are the best. For a student beginning to use 
color in studying from the life, oil colors are best, giving greater 
freedom of touch. In decorative painting, on a screen for in- 
stance, such as has just been mentioned, when the design is large 
and bold, oil colors are the best. For small articles on delicate 
materials water-colors are preferable. In such cases the cpaque 
colors should always be used. In painting on paper with water- 
colors artists prefer the transparent washes, though gouache is 
also employed with good effect. 





GILDING FOR BRONZE, 


SiR: Can you recommend an inexpensive prepara- 
tion for gilding bronze ? F, B., Topeka, Kan, 

ANSWER.—Two and one half pounds cyanide of potash, five 
ounces carbonate of potash, and two ounces cyanate of potash, 
the whole diluted in five pints of water, containing in solution 
one fourth ounce chloride of gold. The mixture must be used at 
boiling heat, and after it has been applied, the gilt surface must 
be varnished over, 





BLOOM IN VARNISHING A PAINTING. 


SiR: What do you advise me to use to prevent 
blooming in varnishing a picture. Will not the addition of a 
little linseed oil answer the purpose ? BEN. F., Cairo, O. 

ANSWER.—Good. mastic varnish will nearly always bloom. 
When the bloom begins to appear after varnishing, sponge the 
picture with cold water, wipe it dry with a silk handkerchief and 
polish by gently rubbing it with a second one. Repeat this at 
intervals of about a week so long as there is a tendency to bloom- 
ing. Afterward, to preserve the brilliant polish of the varnish, 
the picture should be rubbed gently with an old silk handker- 
chief, breathing, if necessary, upon any dull places, and then 
rubbing. Frequent varnishing is objectionable. To add linseed 
oil to varnish to prevent blooming is equally so; for if such 
varnish be applied to a picture which has never been varnished, 
the glazing, when the picture is cleaned, will all come off with the 
varnish, Oil should never be applied to the surface of a picture, 
unless for the temporary brightening of the colors. 





WAXING FLOORS. 


SiR: I notice you advise putting beeswax and tur- 
pentine on floors of hard wood and also stained wood. Will you 
kindly inform me how it is prepared for use ? 

J. N. W., Rutland, Vt. 


ANSWER.—Take a pound of the best beeswax, cut it up into 
very small pieces and let it thoroughly dissolve in three pints of 
turpentine, stirring occasionally if necessary. The mixture 
should be only a trifle thicker than the clear turpentine. Apply it 
with a rag to the surface of the floor, which should be smooth 
and perfectly clean. This is the difficult part of the work, for, if 
you put on either too much or too little, a good polish will be 
impossible. The right amount varies, less being required for a 
hard, close-grained wood, and more if the wood is soft or open- 
grained. Even professional ‘‘ waxers” are sometimes obliged to 
experiment, and novices should always try a square foot or two 
first. Put on what you think will be enough and leave the place 
untouched and unstepped on for twenty-four hours, or longer if 
needful, When it is thoroughly dry rub it with a hard brush 
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until it shines. If it polishes well, repeat the process over the 
entire floor. If it does not, remove the wax with fine sand-paper 
and try again, using more or less than before as may be neces- 
sary ; and continue your experimenting until you secure the de- 
sired result. If the mixture is slow in drying add a little of any 
of the common “ driers” sold by paint-dealers, japan for instance, 
in the proportion of one part of the drier to six parts of turpen- 
tine. When the floor is a large one you may agreeably vary the 
tedious work of polishing by strapping a brush to each foot and 
skating over it. 





DECORATING A SITTING-ROOM. 


S1R: I would like to ask some questions as to the 
decoration of a sitting-room about twenty feet square with 
south and east windows, It has a very handsome and elaborate 
white marble mantel, and a cornice of stucco-work over half a 
yard deep (much of it on the ceiling) with a large centre-piece. 
The wood-work, in wide heavy mouldings, is painted white. 
The black walnut furniture is upholstered in dark green rep; 
carpet, drab and scarlet. Whattints shall the wood-work be, and 
shall the walls be papered or frescoed ? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—Color the ground of the ceiling light bluish sage 
green, with the centre-piece and cornice greenish old gold or 
citrine, and the cove of the cornice (if there is one) dull olive. 
Make the wood-work dark tea green. The walls should be papered, 
with a golden olive tint predominating. Have the white mantel 
draped—or paint it a dark bronze green. 





A GOOD PLACE FOR A VALANCE. 


Sir: Would a handsome dado paper do to fill in 
the space between the top of a window and the curtain-pole ? or 
what would you advise me to use? The room is papered, the 
window is low, and when the curtain pole was fastened on top of 
the window frame it did not look well. 

FatRFAx, Galt, Canada. 

ANSWER.—A valance of the same material as the curtain would 
be a better treatment ; make it the same length as the pole inside 
the ends, and fix it to the wall behind the pole ; trim it with fringe 
ora plain hem. 





BANDING CHINA, 


SiR: (1) What is the best self-centring wheel for 
banding china plates, and where can it be got ? (2) Are there any 
stylographic or other kinds of pencils made, that will hold a 
quantity of mineral color for banding a large quantity of plates, 
without constantly replenishing the brush ? (3) In short, is there 
any specially quick process for banding a large quantity of plates, 
and cups and saucers other than the regular process with a brush 
and ordinary wheel ? Some English process is said to be in vogue in 
which a wheel of rubber or some other material is run around 
the plate with a guide, the wheel first being rolled over a layer of 
color. (4) Do you know anything of this process ? 

J. M., New Brighton, Pa. 

ANSWER.—(1) Alling's self-centring wheel, sold for $12 by 
Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place. (2) We have never heard of 
any. (3) We know of none. (4) We do not. 





PAINTING FACQUEMINOT ROSES. 


A. D. B., Portland, Me.—In oil colors the deep red 
of this roSe is painted by mixing madder lake with vermilion, a 
very little white being added for the high lights. Use raw umber, 
cobalt, and madder lake for half-tints, and bone brown and car- 
mine for shadows, with a little black added to the latter for the 
darkest shadows, If poppy oil is used, and the flower is painted 
two or three times it will have the velvety appearance desired. 
In water-colors the deep red of the rose is painted with vermilion 
and carmine mixed ; half tints with crimson lake, raw umber, and 
a little carmine ; outside of the petals with crimson lake ; deep 
shades with carmine and bone brown, or sepia, or a little black 
with the carmine ; high lights with rose carthame and vermilion, 
In mineral colors the high lights are painted with rose pompadour, 
the deep red with rouge laqueux, shaded with purple, No. 2, and 
gray noir mixed. The colors of this rose cannot be obtained with 
one firing. Use the same colors in painting the second time, tak- 
ing the greatest care not to paint the colors too thick, or they 
will chip off. If the rose pompadour fires the first time much too 
light add a little rouge laqueux for the second firing. 





SASH CURTAINS. 
Mrs. E. W. A., Bay City, Mich.—Sash curtains are 


usually fixed in place on slender rods of iron or brass, say one 
fourth of an inch in diameter, a rod being used at both the top 
and the bottom of each curtain. They can slide on small rings, 
or the rods can pass through a wide hem. The height must be 
regulated by personal wishes or requirements ; two feet six inches 
or three feet is ample ; sometimes, when windows are small, less 
is desirable. Embroidery or other ornamentation should be on 
the street side, and the curtains should be faced on the inside with 
the same material—that is, two thicknesses should be used—when 
the outer side is ornamented, 





TO TRANSPER PRINTS TO WOOD. 


F. T., Cleveland.—The white wood used being 
perfectly smooth, should receive a few coats of French polish. 
The print to be transferred having been dampened with a sponge 
soaked in spirits of wine is placed on the wood with a piece of 
thick cloth over it. A warm iron js then passed gently over the 
cloth, care being taken not to shift the picture. Keep the iron 
rubbing backward and forward for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
take off your cloth and leave it for some hours, Now get some 


cold water, dampen your finger in it, and rub the paper. Great 
cafe must be taken not to disturb the impression. Keep damping 
your finger as you go on. When you have got the paper all off, 
you can polish over. Any kind of print will do which is not 
glazed. Ink impressions are the most easily transferred. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 


S. E. B., Waxahachie, Texas.—Read the article on 
‘*Lustra Painting” in THE ART AMATEUR for October, 1882, or 
write to Bragdon & Fenetti, No. 1 Congress Park Place, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. They sell the materials and give instruction. 


FRANCES J., Brooklyn, N. Y.—(1) The so-called 
‘* Bayeux Tapestry” is not tapestry it all; but simply the largest 
sampler known, (2) There is a good deal of nonsense talked 
about the lost systems of painting. As Hayden says: “ Titian 
got his colors from the color shops on the Rialto, as we get ours 
from Brown’s; and if Apelles or Titian were living now, they 
would paint just as good works with our brushes and colors as 
with their own.” 


Fan, Newark, N. J.—(1) Send to D. B. Bedell & 
Co., 868 Broadway, New York, for their catalogue of white ware 
for china decoration. (2) In painting fruit it is important to match 
well the different shades of color, and to lay them one over the 
other while they are still wet. The softener flattens them and 
helps the tints to mingle. Leaves and stalks are not dabbled. (3) 
For a peach use flat yellow tints, graduated into green, and 
mixed with gray in the shadows. Dabble carefully. Be careful 
to add more oil to the red part, which is softened afterward very 
easily with a dabber, the red blending freely with its neighboring 
color from the effect of the oil. . 








SUPPLEMENT AND FEWELRY DESIGNS. 


Plate 269—‘‘ Buttercups’’—is the fourth of the series 
of wild-flower designs for dessert-plates to be outlined and painted 
in flat colors. Make the centre of the flower and the outside of 
the petals silver yellow, and the face of the petals orange yellow ; 
centre dot of flower, green ; leaves, dull green (emerald green and 
a little apple green and brown green) ; stems, lighter green. For 
the background add flux to brown green. Outline distinctly. 


Plate 270 is a set of designs for wood-carving —hori- 
zontal lines of decoration—from the Cincinnati School of Design, 
suitable for the edges of shelves, and other horizoftal surfaces, 
where the face to be decorated is from one to three inches in width. 


Plate 271 is a series of monograms in ‘‘C,” 


Plate 272 is a collection of designs and suggestions 
suitable for jewellers’ use. (See also below.) 


Plate 273 gives designs—‘‘ Apple Blossoms’ ’—for a 
cider mug and tankard. Cream-white ware furnishes a good 
ground for these designs. Draw them with india-ink, using a 
fine brush. Put in the shadows of the flowers with tint, mixed 
from carmine and apple green. Touch the petals here and there 
with the palest wash of mixing yellow. For the pink touches on 
the petals use English rose in powder, well mixed with turpen- 
tine and a little lavender oil. For the stamens, use sepia ; for the 
calyx of the buds, grass green, and the same for the leaf stems. 
The leaves should be painted in grass green, with a little cobalt 
mixed ; shade with brown green. For the back of the leaf, mix 
a little deep purple with the green to give the grayish effect. Use 
for the branches brown No. 3, shaded with brown Nog, 17, anda 
little deep purple. Outline all the work and the veinings of the 
leaves with color made from three parts brown No. 17 and one 
part deep purple. 

Plate 274 is an embroidery design—* Pond Lilies” 
—suitable for a sofa pillow or the end of a table scarf. The 
foundation is of shaded crimson plush, and the leaves are worked 
in the usual way with silk arrasene in deep leaf-green shades, 
The petals of the flowers are first filled in with double zephyr to 
bring them into half relief, and are then embroidered in white 
filoselle, delicately shaded with a few stitches of light pink and 
pale sage green. The stamens are worked in yellow chenille. 


Plate 275 is a South Kensington design for a table 
cover border, suitable also for embroidering a dress or an apron. 
On page 42 will be found original designs by H. L. 
Bouché for a lace pin to be made of gold and set with turquoises 
or diamonds, or of silver perfectly plain; a diamond and pearl 


. pendant; another lace pin of silver or gold chased; a pair of 


sleeve links, rough finished, set with gold-colored stones; two 
brooches with monograms and borders of chased gold ; anothet 
pair of sleeve links; a gold enamelled cross; a brooch with a 
centre of rough finished gold, and the name Marie in relief ; two 
lace pins of colored gold or open work ; two seals of chased gold 
or saw-pierced ; two bracelets of gold or silver, to be made of 
separate pieces hinged together to form a pliable chain; a lace 
pin in the shape of a crown, in which a monogram might be 
worked in place of the scrolls; and three badges to be made of 
gold or silver and used for college or regatta prizes. 








Mr. SHUGIO, manager of the First Japanese Manu- 
facturing and Trading Company, who has been in Japan since 
last December, collecting antique and modern art objects, is ob 
taining materials for a book of Japanese decorative designs, which 

“he will publish soon after his return to America. 





W. A. Crorrut’s “Midsummer Lark” (Holt & 
Co.’s Leisure Hour Series) is a book of European travels it 
rhyming prose, embellished with incidental verse. The authors 
inten.ion is humorous, and whoever lays patient siege to the book 
will find frequent occasion for smiles. 
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